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THE DERELICT 
BY PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


Concerning an artist, his fiancee, who 
delightedly set herself to save “ unfortunate 
sisters,” and Fannie, who was not “ saved.” 
illustrated, $1.35. All bookstores. 


Published by The Century Co., New York, 





LIVELY RECOLLECTIONS 


IN GOOD COMPANY 
BY COULSON KERNAHAN 


Cloth. Net. $1.50. 
A 1 of personal reminiscences of famous 
peepee whom the author has known. These 
nelude A. C. Swinburne, Lord Roberts. Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton, Oscar Wilde, HBdward 
Whymper, 8S. J. Stone, and Stephen Phillips. 


yons Lane Company, Publishers, New York. 





THE POPE'S FAVOURITE 
BY JOSEPH McCABE 


~ “ed of “ The Tyranny of Shams,” “ The Soul of Burope,”’ 
etc. 


A romance of Rome in the heyday of Papal 
magnificence and a brilliant picture of the tur- 
bulent times of the Borgias. 

$1.50, postpaid. 





Dopp, MeAap & COMPANY, New York City. 





THE PREACHER OF CEDAR 


MOUNTAIN: A novel 
BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


After twenty years of animal stories read by 
hundreds of thousands of people Ernest 
Thompson Seton has written a novel A story 
of wild, primitive life in strange places, of 
human failings and achievement. Not a 


* safety “us Se enener, but with a little * take 
a chance’ is character,” a reader has de- 
scribed sine ‘principal character. Frontispiece. 


Net, $1.3! 
Published by Dovst. Ear, Pace & COMPANY. 


THE HEART OF THE BALKANS 
BY DEMETRA VAKA 


Seldom has the background of what is per- 
haps the most crucial field of the great strug- 
gle been portrayed with more insight or sym- 
pathy than in this volume of travel-impres- 
sions of all the war-ridden countries of the 
Balkans. $1.50 net. 











HOUGHTON Mirruin Co., 4 Park St., Boston. 





BINDWEED 
BY GABRIELLE VALLINGS 


A spirited tale of operatic life in London 
and Paris by a grand-niece of Charles Kingsley. 








AURORA THE MAGNIFICENT 
BY GERTRUDE HALL 


The love story of a Cape Cod woman with 
brains, money, and a sense of humor, set among 
the super-sophisticated Anglo-Americans of 
Florence. Jllustrated, $1.40. All bookstores. 


Published by The Century Co., New York. 


SELECTED ENGLISH SHORT 
STORIES XIX CENTURY 


Thirty short stories written by such authors 
as Irving, Hawthorne, Poe, Trollope, Bret 
Harte, and Stevenson. This is a volume of the 
World's Classics. Handy size (6x4 in.), good 
type, tastefully bound. Cloth, net 45c. 





OxForD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH, 
35 West 32nd Street, New York. 





THE TRELOARS 
BY MARY FISHER 


Author of “The Journal of a Recluse.”’ 


A brilliant satire on American fads. 
Order of your bookseller. Price $1.35. 


THomas Y. Crowett Co., Publishers, N. Y. 
OVER THE TOP 
BY ARTHUR GUY EMPEY 


16 Illustrations. $1.50 net. 
For a year and a half, until he fell wounded 
in “No Man’s Land,” this American took 
active part in more fighting than has been seen 








Imo. 


by any war correspondent. His experiences 
are grim, but they oe thrilling and lightened 
oldiers 


ee touch of humor as origina! as the + 
ree. And they are true. To be published 


June Sth. 
At All Booksellers. 
G. P. Putxam’s Sons, New York, London. 





A DIVERSITY OF CREATURES 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING 


Fourteen Stories Fourteen New Poems 


Mr. Kipling’s first book of short stories in seven 
years. To read them is to renew the magic of 
many of the great Eipling creations of the past 
twenty-five years with a new undertone of the 
world war breaking forth in at least two 
stories of the high genius. Green Cloth, Net, 
$1.50. Red Limp Leather, Net, $1.75. 


Published by DousLepay, Pace & Company. 





THE LORD & TAYLOR BOOK SHOP 


The LORD & TAYLOR BOOK SHOP Is 
equipped to give you prompt and intelligent 
mail order service. 


We can supply you with any book mentioned 





The love-story of a young prima donna of rare 
romise and a distinguished singer, which in the columns of THe New Repustic or in 
Sows distinct literary quality. other journals. 
oP pompe. Fifth Avenue at 38th Street, 
: Dopp, Meap & Company, New York City. New York City. 
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Sq AMRAMETAHAA LANES 


It is surprising how many books really worth-while you cover in the course 
of the summer if you make definite arrangement with your bookseller to 
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have the books come regularly to your library table or bungalow. 











tions was to be kept up it could only be done 
by these trifling readjustments. 

I send this Catalogue while it lasts to any reader of The New 

Republic. Free on request. 

Tuomas Brep Mosuer, Portland, Maine. 


THE SHADOW LINE 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD 
The “shadow line” is that dim boundary be- 
tween youth and maturity. Conrad builds his 
tale around a gouns lad, who crosses his 
“shadow line” in charge of a fever stricken 
ship in the Gulf of Siam. His first command 
too. Ever in the background is the malignant 
spirit of the former captain, who had died. We 
believe it will rank beside Conrad's finest work. 
Cloth, Net, $1.35. “ Deep Sea” Leather, Net, 


$1.75. 
Published by DovusLepay, Pace & Company. 














brand new mint! 
At all booksellers. Price, $1.85 
Georce H. Doran Company, Publishers, New York. 


Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 


THE ROSE-JAR 


BY THOMAS S. JONES, JR. 


Fifth Edition Enlarged. 
In choosing this little book of verse as the in- 
itial one of a series, the publisher does but 
express his regard for The RoseJar, which 
now appears in its final form. The sonnet se- 
quence in loving memory of Arthur Upson 
would alone suffice, if this was all, to establish 
it in the heart of every true lover of poetry. 
$1.00 net, postpaid. 


Tuomas Birap MosHer, Portland, Maine. 








OUR HIDDEN FORCES 


BY EMILE BOIRAC 
Translated with a Preface by Dr. W. de Kerlor. 


The mysteries of hypnotis animo-magnet- 
ism and spiritism explained and described with 
many interesting experiments by the leading 
psychologist of France. Prof. Botrac shows 
that every human ng possesses latent psychic 
— of great practical value. Cloth, 8vo, net 


FrepericK A. Stokes Company, New York. 


YOUR NATIONAL PARKS 
BY ENOS A. MILLS 


Here is a book that tourists and nature 
lovers have long waited for—a complete and 
up-to-date work on the parks of the western 
United States—written by the foremost livin 
authority, and ze by Laurence F. 
Schemckebier of the Department of the In- 
terior. Illustrated with maps and more than 
thirty beautiful photographs. $2.50 net. 





HoveGnTon Mirr.in Co., 4 Park St., Boston. 
A BOOK TO TREASURE. 


AMERICAN PICTURES 


AND THEIR PAINTERS 


BY LORINDA M. BRYANT 

Author of “ What Pictures to See in America,” etc. 

With 230 Illustrations. Cloth. Net, $3.00. 
In placing before her readers over two hundred 
examples of paintings . 4 American artists, 
Mrs. Bryant here gives them a fair working 
basis for a wider knowledge of American art. 
The book Is ve, not critical, with a hu- 
man element that brings art close to the great 
heart of the American pocets. 

Joun Lane Company, Publishers, New York. 


YOUNG LOW 
BY GEORGE A. DORSEY. 


A “first novel” by a new American author. 
(You have never read a book like this. You 
have never read so frank a revelation of a 
young man’s life—a boyhood and youth in- 
tensely American, both ancestry and sur- 
roundings. Young Low’s affair with Alexandra 
Lanfiere introduces one of the most interesting 
women in modern fiction.) 

At all bookeellers. Price, $1.50 


Grorce H. Doran Company, Publishers, New York. 
Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 
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OPEN BOATS 
BY ALFRED NOYES 


In terse and vivid prose Alfred Noyes depicts 
the fate of victims of the German submarine 
The stories are all the more force 
ful because they are undeniably authentic. 
They will ar the illusion that “all proper 

recautions of safety have been taken” when 
}-boat vicitims are allowed time to make the 
life boats. Cloth, 16mo, net 50 cents. 


FrReperick A. SToKes Company, New York. 





HENRY THOREAU AS REMEM- 


BERED BY A YOUNG FRIEND 
BY EDWARD WALDO EMERSON 


These recollections by a son of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson present a picture of the great poet- 
naturalist that could have come from no other 
source. The book gives a picture of the great 
poet-naturalist that it would be quite impos- 
sible to get from any other source and dispels 
for all time the popular misconception of 
Thoreau as an idle fanatic and hermit. $1.25, 


net. 
HovuGHTON MirF.uin Co., 4 Park St., Boston. 
A BOOK OF INSPIRATION. 


CARRY ON 


LETTERS IN WARTIME 
BY LIEUT. CONINGSBY DAWSON 
Author of “ The Garden Without Walls,” etc. 
Front ece. Cloth. Net, $1.00. 
These intimate letters, written from dug-outs 
on the Somme battle-front in the intervals of 
incessant artillery fire, breathe the very spirit 
of heroism, and are a challenge to heroism in 
others. A book of unusual value at the pres- 
ent hour, when many men are being called 
upon to make ya sacrifices for high causes 
and solemn duties. 
Joun Lane Company, Publishers, New York. 


TEN O’CLOCK 


BY J. A. McNEILL WHISTLER 

The expiration of copyright in this Lecture 

permits me to offer ‘“‘one of the finest bits of 
rose in the English language."’ Mr. George 
oore has also said “that it is the last thing 

written to which one need pay attention.’ 

Mr. Don C. Seitz, a well-known authority, con 

tributes a brief history of the Lecture, and I 

have tried to give it such typographical! setting 

as Whistler himself would approve. 

450 copies, quarto, printed on Van Gelder Hand- 

made paper, gold stamped Takugawa board, $2 








net. 
Tuomas Birp MosnHer, Portland, Maine. 
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MORE BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 
One plan widely used by book-buyers is to leave a commission with — 
















their bookseller to send them regularly each week or each fortnight 
one or two significant books along a given line. 
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Tuis MAN DESERTED FROM THE GERMAN ARMY! Mitteleuropa | 


He was sick at heart—appalled by the accumulating 


horror of it all! 
THE GOAL OF THE “DRAWN WAR” 


Do soldiers shoot their own officers in the back? This 
book is the only book that tells. 


Are officers’ revolvers trained on soldiers to drive them | 
forward? This book tells you. 










ciation heen 


The web reaching from Hamburg | 
to the Persian Gulf is the backbone 
) om e 
A German Deserter’s War Experience | 4¢ Fu rope—the basis of a world em- 
is the cold-blooded ital of Idi h d Bel- m4 a ; 
eer ee tet aie” ‘ae etn te | «Pate. Eines 20 Ghee tecrMory Germany 
arne retreat. He was at Verdun. set out to get. And she has practi- 
A ing the terrific fact ¢ know about ; : 
N>—concerning the t a fe ate poten be cally yap That is why she is 
t —t ste in ? 
tween enemy soldiers—the drab existence e ready or peace. For a full under- 
standing of this Pan-German men- 


Tuis German deserter tells the vivid truth. : 
ace and its development, read 


Wits American soldiers on their way to the battle-line 
you cannot—you must not—fail to read 


A German Deserter’s War Experience | The Pan-German Plot Unmasked 
[THIRD PRINTING] . a 
By ANDRE CHERADAME 


Fourth Printing $1.25 Net 
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Get it at your nearest book store today. One dollar 


EEADYULen ee eee CENA veMOTUNES VND LAv TREE LLANE 


Published by 
Tt nun § _ B. W. Huesscu, 225 Fifth avenue, New York CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Fifth Ave. New York 























THE CONQUEROR 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
23rd Edition 


A ae 
mrrern 


This is the time to read or re-read this 
biographical novel of Alexander Hamilton, the 
greatest of constructive American statesmen, 
of which F. 8S. Oliver, in his monograph on 
Hamilton, says: 


“ The only vivid account of ‘the man’ with 
which I am acquainted is to be found in the 
historical romance of Mrs. Atherton entitled 
‘The Conqueror’ If the writer of a dusty 
historical essay may speak without imper- 
tinence of the merits of such a work, I should 
venture to express my admiration for the in- 
sight of the authoress. Her presentment of 
Hamilton in my humble judgment is not merely 
a masterly work of art, but @ most serious and 
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. truthjul portrett. Correct Social Usage 
, 4 Twenty-two printings of this remarkable 3 oe 
H) : work have already been issued. This twenty- Wedding Invitations, Announcements, Church and 
ite a iio of aieaniee tediben Reception Cards, Calling Cards, Menu and Dinner 
Cloth, 12mo, net $1.50. ’ : Cards, Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Book 
Plates and Address Dies. Samples of Engraving sent 


on request. Writing Paper. (Imported and Domestic.) 


Publisher, Frederick A. Stokes Company BRENTANO’S 
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BOOKS OF THE,;WAR 


NEW, FICTION"AND POETRY 


7. Se a helpful's and interesting 


“ One the sanest expositions of Russian 
eae and Russian habits of t ht and 
ussian ideals that has gar in t coun- 

oy aut a 8 Evening . Cloth, Svo, net 


FREDERICK A. Sroxes Company, New York. 


WITH OUR FACES IN THE LIGHT 


BY FREDERICK PALMER 


Author of “ My Year of the Great War,” etc. 


A little book of patriotism by a man war-old 
and war-wise, which will be an inspiration to 
thousands of Americans who are serving the 
colors either at home or at the front. 


16 mo. board, $.50 postpaid. 
Dopp, Mgeap & Company, New York City. 


GREENMANTLE 
BY JOHN BUCHAN. 


Author of “ The Thirty-Nine Steps,” “ The Power-House,” 
etc. 








The ye recognition already accorded this 

glorious, ga oping, headlong tale as “ the best 
5 Sovenuare ¢ story n years” — it quite in a 
class by itself, It's a tale of pursuit and 
escape—a yarn to set the tired blood tingling! 


Grorce H. Doran Company, Publishers, New York. 
Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 


OUR PART IN THE GREAT WAR 


BY ARTHUR GLEASON 
ht talk from an American who has 
been at the front most of the time since the 
r began. What he says about Americans 
wae have helped and Americans who have bin- 
dered, about the French and what they have 
endured—all means more to us now that we 
are in the war. 
“ Gleason is not only above criticism as to 
his facts, bend e Of his recital is eur- 
ly't emperate.” Caspar Whitney. Cloth, 





Imo, net $1.35 
FREDERICK A. STOKES Company, New York. 


BAB A SUB-DEB 
BY MARY ROBERTS RINEHART. 
Author of “ K,” “ The Circular Staircase,” ‘‘ King’s, Queens 
and Pawns,” etc. 
SUB-DEB: 
An intensely alive, romantic, adventurous, girl- 
woman,—the American girl just before her 
social debut. 
E has written BAB—her most Suen og baa Roberts Rinehart 
an exquisitely fresh and unique new fuure in the 3g yh yr of 
Price, $1.40 


Illustrated by Mey Wilson Preston, 
all booksellers. 
Georce H. Doran Combate, Pubushers. New York. 
Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 


THE POEMS OF MASTER 
FRANCOIS VILLON OF PARIS 


I can offer no more beautiful specimen of The 
Mosher books than this final edition of John 
Payne's classic translation, practically the text 
en save a few expurgations admittedly nec- 
essary if the work was not to remain a sealed 
book for scholars only. 

pd is Sell te ye sa in scone and 














a everywhere. 
roy. 4to to Ves Gelder paper, old- 
725 copies, uncut, $5 net. Also Y Holiis- 


ton buckram, gilt tops, uncut, $5.00 net 
THomas Birp MosHer, Portland, Maine. 
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CAMP |PENN 


(SEMI-MILITARY) 


Valcour Island 
(Near Plattsburg), N. Y. 


llth Season 


The boys’ camp, in the past, has meant little more than 
a place for school sports and, well, just plain “ loafing.” 


But, now-a-days, folks are beginning to think that for 
a sturdy, upstanding American boy a camp should mean 
much more than that! That is, we are feeling that a 
camp should be a place where the boys DO something, 
and something worth while at that. 


Some parents still believe that to give a boy a “ good 
time” the “loaf and base-ball” program does it. But 
people who KNOW BOYS will tell you that when a 
boy talks about having a real * ‘bang up” time he is 
talking about some experience that took all the strength, 
resource, initiative and persistency that was in him! 


Camp Penn is a place where a number of boys have 
no end of a good time—or so many wouldn't come back 
each year! Also, our boys think out things, and make 
things, and design things, and do for themselves things 
yw you wouldn’t believe unless you saw it actually 

one. 


We have been ten years at it—developing a camping 
system that would make a camp worth while—for rec- 
reation as well as for all-around development. And so 
our boys have real camping—and lots of it. They de- 
sign and put up all our buildings. They even construct 
all their own tent- furniture—and take no end of pride 
in making most elaborate equipment—and often they 
are boys who previously didn’t know a hammer from 
a screw-driver ! 


Yes, sir. They come to know the difference between 
a balsam and an oak. And they come to know a farm 
when they see one, for we are planting a goodly acreage 
this year, and “farm squads,” in rotation, will get 
acquainted with the soil and the virtues thereof. 


And as military exercises have real constructive 
value, for physique and character too, we have some of 
that—not all the “ manual” to be sure, but what we do 
have is THOROUGHLY WELL DONE, under diree- 
tion of an expert army officer. 


Camp Penn is not an emergency institution, organ- 
ized to make commercial profit of the present crisis. 
We do not gather together a large group of lads of all 
ages, and put them all in one camp, with identical re- 
quirements for old and young. Nor are our boys placed 
in, charge of hastily gathered men not used to camps 
nor to boys! Camp Penn has ten years of progressive 
history behind it—so we know what we are about. Our 
boys are in separate divisions of the camp, according 
to age. And our staff in great majority is one trained 
for our purpose, most of whom began as boys in the 
camp! 


What Camp Penn gives is an all-around training. 
And what we desire is a camp-full of first-class boys. 
Perhaps a summer with us may mean something for 
YOUR son. May we send our booklet? 





Data: 500 acres, dairy and farm, first-class equipment, resi- 
dent physician and infirmary (in case of the accident that 
never happens!), convenient to railroad and yet sufficiently 
private, a crack-a-jack lot of campers from all over the 
country. Main camp, 12 to 16 years inclusive. Junior Camp 
(a separate affair), 9 to 11 years inclusive. 


CHAS. K. TAYLOR, M. A., Director 


Author of The Boys’ Camp Manual, a Hand- 
book of Military and All-around Training. 
Phila., Pa. 


Chestnut Hill 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 


A New 
Publishing Venture 


that should have immediate ap- 
peal for the readers of The New 
Republic. Itis the intention of 
the publishers to include in The 
Modern Library titles that are accepted as classical ex- 
pressions of modern tendencies in literature. Hand bound 
in limp Croft Leather, gold stamped, with stained tops. 
Just small enough to slip in the pocket, these books 


make ideal companion volumes. 


Limp Croft Leather 
Sixty Cents 


ANNOUNCING SIX NEW TITLES 


SCHOPENHAUER 
STUDIES IN PESSIMISM 


OSCAR WILDE 
PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY 





Net at all bookstores 
from the Publishers 70c postpaid 


Ready June 20th 


SAMUEL BUTLER 
THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS STRINDBERG 
Introduction by Arthur Symons MARRIED 
G. B. SHAW Introduction by Thomas Seltzer 
AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST KIPLING 
GEO. MOORE SOLDIERS THREE 
CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN STEVENSON 
Introduction by Floyd Dell TREASURE ISLAND 
THOMAS HARDY H. G. WELLS 


"feucdecea by Joye Kiar THE WAR IN THE AIR 
IBSEN 
pg aan Bea on, — ae SOS A DOLL’S HOUSE AND OTHERS 
ANATOLE FRANCE 


Already Published THE RED LILY 
DE MAUPASSANT 


DOSTOYEVSK Y 
POOR PEOPLE - MLLE. FIFI AND OTHERS 
Introduction by Thomas Seltzer NIETZSCHE 
MAETERLINCK THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA 
Introduction by Frau Forster Nietzsche 


A MIRACLE OF ST. ANTONY AND OTHERS 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, INC. 
Publishers 
107 WEST 40th St. NEW YORK 





June 9, 1917 
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Dee the past few days the cables from 


London have given evidence of a somewhat 

different attitude on the part of the British 
government towards the diplomatic problem of the 
war. The decision to allow the British socialists to 
attend the Stockholm conference is only one indica- 
tion of an apparently increasing disposition to carry 
on the fighting with less exclusively military weapons. 
Another is the declared intention of the Prime 
Minister to define the war aims of his country. 
Exchanges of views are taking place among the 
several Allied governments with the object of ob- 
taining a statement of joint purposes which will 
prevent Russian secession and do away with some 
of the discrepancies between the declared Amer- 
ican policies and those of France, Great Britain and 
Italy. The resolutions just passed by the French 
Chamber are informed by a manifest wish to meet 
the requirements of the Russian provisional govern- 
ment. Particularly serviceable was their emphatic 
assertion of an intimate relationship between a 
league of nations and the future independence of 
all peoples, great and small. Thus a diplomacy 
based on ideas is being added to diplomacy based 


on force; and in a competition of this kind the 
Allied governments will possess a superiority over 
the Central Powers so decisive that the chances of 
victory will be proportionately improved. 


OW that the delegates to the socialist peace 
conference are actually assembling at Stock- 
holm much of the misunderstanding which greeted 
the preparations for its assemblage is being dissi- 
pated. It should be interpreted fundamentally not 
as an intrigue engineered either by the friends of 
Germany or by her enemies, but as an attempt made 
by the socialists throughout the world to repair the 
dissensions created by the war in their ranks and 
to recover some basis of intercourse and mutual 
understanding. Socialism as an international force 
crumpled up in August, 1914. In all the belligerent 
countries except the United States the socialist 
majority has loyally supported its own government 
in the prosecution of the war. But the socialists 
have always been uneasy about intellectual confine- 
ment to an exclusively national allegiance, and they 
are taking the first opportunity to escape from it. 
The attitude of the Russian socialist party, its ex- 
ceptional power and its frank desire for a settle- 
ment of the war which would not do violence to 
the principles underlying socialist internationalism, 
has provided the opportunity. It remains to be 
seen whether it will be able to make the con- 
ference useful as a means of resurrecting the inter- 
national socialist movement or as an agency for 
formulating a better agreement on common prin- 
ciples among Liberals in all the nations. 


HE fact, now generally accepted abroad, that 

the Stockholm Conference is being conducted 

in good faith makes the refusal of the American 
State Department to consent to the presence of 
American delegates look particularly benighted. 
The English socialists are being permitted and even 
encouraged to attend a gathering which Americans 
are forbidden to attend. Participation in a con- 
ference which is considered to be serviceable to the 
English cause is stigmatized in this country as an 
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enemy conspiracy. There is, it is true, a difference 
between the two cases. The English conferees will 
presumably be socialists who supported English par- 
ticipation in the war, just as the Russian and Ger- 
man conferees have given a conditional support 
to their own governments. The proposed Amer- 
ican delegates, on the other hand, were all men 
who have subscribed to the declaration that the 
war which America is now waging is the least 
justified in modern history. The State Department 
might conceivably have insisted upon the dispatch 
to the conference of American socialist delegates 
whose allegiance to the cause of their own country 
was undisputed and who would not represent the 
American socialist faction which believes in con- 
niving at German aggression rather than resisting 
it; but it should have encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged some kind of American representation. 
These unofficial and informal conferences on the 
comparative political objects of the several fighting 
nations are useful not because they can or should 
bring immediate peace, but because they may clear 
away some of the preliminary obstacles to the 
ultimate success of an official peace conference. A 
nation like the United States which is fighting for 
essentially international objects has nothing to fear 
and much to gain from such conferences. They 
tend to create an international atmosphere favor- 
able to the vitality of the program contained in 
the President’s Senate address of last January. A 
war that is being fought for ideas must also be 
fought with ideas. 


HE Liberty Loan need not be subscribed sev- 

eral times over in order to offer irrefutable 
evidence of the financial power of the United 
States. In no other country, even at the beginning 
of the war, could a two billion dollar loan, bearing 
so low an interest rate, have been floated at par. 
And the United States has been accustomed to 
higher rates on investments than European coun- 
tries. Besides, we are making practically a cash 
transaction out of this flotation, whereas other 
countries, notably Germany, have availed them- 
selves fre¢ly of governmental credit control in sup- 
porting their loans. Any German firm engaged in 
supplying the government has found it imperative 
to aid in making a market for government bonds. 
Munition makers, suppliers of clothing and food 
for the army, as well as a wide range of producers 
indirectly deriving employment from the govern- 
ment have perforce subscribed freely. In effect 
they have taken bonds in part payment for their 
products. Such bonds, accepted by the banks as 
collateral for loans, have served practically all the 
purposes of cash. In the circumstances, what won- 
der is it that German loans have been oversub- 
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scribed? Without any similar devices for forcing 
a market, we shall still make a success of our loan. 


F the war continues through another two years 
the increase in our national debt will be colossal. 
We may find ourselves at the end of the war paying 
interest on twenty billions, or even forty billions. 
This everyone knows. But there are certain timid 
patriots who reproach us for saying it. They fear 
that if the possibilities of increasing debt are can- 
didly set forth the success of the Liberty Loan may 
be endangered. This fear seems groundless. It 
must be generally understood that if any later 
loan bearing a higher rate is issued, the holders of 
Liberty Loan bonds have the privilege of refund- 
ing. The government, it goes without saying, will 
make such conditions as may be necessary to float 
at par any bonds it may issue; accordingly there is 
no prospect at all of Liberty Loan bonds falling 
to a discount while the war lasts. The issue of 
government bonds to the extent of twenty or forty 
billion would lead to a depreciation, not in govern- 
ment bonds, but in all other capital values. The 
more serious the prospect of a gigantic public debt, 
the greater is the relative advantage of an in- 
vestment like the Liberty Loan which can not 


depreciate. 


HE excess profits tax is gradually improving 
its character under the hands of the Senate. 
It now seems probable that the tax will be based 
upon the excess above the average profits of three 
or five years of peace. The Senate still clings to a 
flat rate, and this is unfortunate. A progressive rate 
is applied in England without apparent adminis- 
trative difficulty. Such a rate should be drastic 
enough to take the major part of profits greatly 
exceeding the normal, without being so heavy as 
to remove the incentives to maximum production. 
Without effective excess profits taxation, it is clear 
that we shall be driven to price regulation in many 
fields where the difficulty of fixing prices is serious. 
With such taxation, we can leave the question of 
prices to take care of itself, except in the case of 
a few of the prime necessities. 


HERE seems to be another revolution in 
China. Peking, Tokyo and Shanghai cables 

are confusing in the extreme, but one deduction 
seems to be inevitable. The President, Li Yuan 
Hung, will probably retire. His choice is limited 
to the manner thereof. President Li has not been 
much more than a figurehead since he first came 
into prominence as the nominal leader of the re- 
volt at Wuchang in October, 1911. Hsu Shih 
Chang is another amiable gentleman, now put for- 
ward as Dictator by those who pull the strings. 
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President Li did not want to break with Germany, 
and he refused, as did the Chinese Parliament, to 
declare war. The President is reported to be an 
honest man. Parliament was blatantly corrupt. Ger- 
man money was spent freely and resulted in an 
outburst of rhetoric on the blessings of peace and 
the folly of war. The military party demanded 
drastic action. Its head, Tuan Chih Jui, the 
Premier, having failed for the moment to dictate 
the government’s policy, retired. The Genarals in 
several provinces have declared their independence 
of Peking. Peking will shortly, and probably with- 
out bloodshed, confess that it has been in error 
and submit to the mandate of the Generals. 


SUGGESTION from Tokyo that China may 
shortly be in a state of anarchy is ominous, 
for if this should be the case, Japan might feel 
obliged to assume the task of maintaining order. 
In the meantime, however, business in China will 
continue as usual. Trade will probably in this, as 
in recent revolutions, be but little disturbed. Cus- 
toms revenues and the salt gabelle, which are 
administered by foreigners, will be collected, and 
the people as a whole will mind their own affairs 
and let the politicians play their own game. It 
is a coup d’état rather than a revolution. The 
army is a political organization in which many 
thousands find a livelihood, rather than a military 
machine. The army has dismissed a President who 
was not “regular,” and will substitute another 
figurehead who will do its bidding. In the mean- 
time this political skyrocketing will not tend to 
improve China’s international status. 


INCE the departure of Marshal Joffre, Mr. 

Balfour and M. Viviani, of Senator Root and 
Mr. John F. Stevens, we have heard little of the 
various High Commissions which were to visit 
London and Paris, and probably Rome. Special 
representatives are here from Italy, and others 
are coming from Russia and Japan. A Cuban 
Mission has come and gone. But for American 
Ambassadors Extraordinary there seems no urgent 
call. Europe doubtless can do well enough with- 
out them. The destroyers with the Allied fleets 
and the promised troops for France; the Red Cross 
units that have already gone, will be for the moment 
our most fitting plenipotentiaries on the other side 
of the Atlantic. In the bustle, however, of 
receiving distinguished foreign visitors, and in 
the pressure of administrative reorganization 
in Washington, one matter of vital importance 
seems to have been overlooked. What is be- 
coming of Pan-Americanism? In Central Amer- 
ica several states have followed our lead and 
that of Cuba in breaking with Germany. Brazil 
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may declare war at any moment. Bolivia, too, has 
severed relations with the Kaiser's government. 
Is it not time that we set upon this demonstration 
of the reality of what we have preached so long? 
Would it not be well to vitalize Pan-Americanism 
by sending to Brazil and to Cuba and Central 
America missions competent to lay before the 
nations that have broken with Germany, and pos- 
sibly others that may do so, the aims of the United 
States, our plans of coéperation with the Allies, and 
the significance of the whole enterprise for the 
future of the American republics ? 


NE of the absurdities that will doubtless 

become part of the permanent stock of 
Teutonic and Teutonized socialistic dogma is that 
the United States entered the war for the sake of 
protecting sums of money loaned to England and 
France. It has never been the custom of the 
Socialists to charge the capitalistic class with lack 
of insight into its material interests. Indeed, 
capitalism has been credited with a quite super- 
human intelligence, unclouded by sentiment or 
morality. Now, what evidence of intelligence is 
there in the act of throwing good money, and a 
lot of it, after bad money representing very little 
in the aggregate? What our capitalists stood a 
chance of losing, if the Allies had gone down in 
overwhelming defeat, was less than two billions 
of dollars. What they are certain to lose, if the 
war continues through two years more, is just as 
large a proportion of a twenty or forty billion 
dollar war bill as drastic income and profit taxes 
can collect. They are also certain to lose heavily 
in their capital values when the influence of war 
borrowings upon the interest rate makes itself felt. 
If an unscrupulously intelligent capitalism had been 
in control of our government, we should have 
remained out of the war, busily occupied with 
building up trade with neutral territories and pre- 
paring ourselves for new financial conquests in the 
period of rehabilitation. 


HE mine workers are quite justified in their 

demand for representation on the Com- 
mittee on Coal Production of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. A committee consisting exclusively 
of operators, or of operators and outsiders, is 
doubtless capable of effective service to the nation 
in eliminating various sources of inefficiency in- 
herent in unregulated production. Such a com- 
mittee should be able to cope with the problems 
of transportation and storage, make adequate 
arrangements for the supply of credit to the weaker 
mines, and effect a more rational distribution of 
labor. Important additions to output can thus be 
secured. But as everyone knows, the most serious 
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problems in the coal industry arise out of the rela- 
tions of employers and employees. At this time 
a general strike or lockout would be a national 
calamity, and even such sporadic local disputes as 
have occurred with increasing frequency in late 
years are intolerable. We can not have har- 
mony in the industry unless we enlist the patriotism 
of the workers as well as that of the employers. 
We need representatives of labor on the Com- 
mittee, to advise the government as to the demands 
of the men and, if these cannot be granted, to make 
clear to the men why this must be so. Irreconcilable 
anti-unionists may raise the objection that this 
would mean official recognition of the labor or- 
ganization. True: but the admission of the em- 
ployers to the Committee implies the recognition 
of an employers’ organization. 


Y all means let us all celebrate the removal 
ae, Mees of the censorship provisions from the espio- 
ele nage bill. Let us call their disappearance a straight 
: victory for liberty. Let us congratulate Congress 
| upon its zeal for free speech. But after we have 

had our optimistic fling, and have grown sober 

enough to use our eyes, why not admit what is per- 

fectly obvious, namely, that a passion for free 
el Bee speech counted for much less in the result than the 
A: ghee desire of the legislative branch of the government 
Mies: 3 to take a crack at the executive? Just now the 
2; eee desire is even stronger than usual, and in the censor- 
t,o ae ship provisions of the bill Congress saw and seized 
aes a chance to gratify this desire with impunity. The 
net result is good. The President does not now 
need the censoring power he asked for. His failure 
to get it is not likely to cause any leak of news 
valuable to Germany, and in a country that is being 
organized more and more autocratically every day 
it has positive value. But is there anything to be 
gained by permitting our liking for the result to 
blind us to its causes? 
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: TRICTLY speaking, the President did not ask 
a to have the power of the censor in the United 
States increased. He asked to have it transferred, 
and the refusal of Congress leaves this power 
ey where it was and as strong as ever. From the be- 
ginning of newspapers, news and opinion have been 
sf censored by owners, editors, managing editors, night 
editors and city editors. In this quarrel, whatever 
they may severally think about freedom of speech 
in the abstract, the freedom they have fought for is 
mostly freedom for themselves. Their power as 
censors, which is often unfelt because it is diffused 
among hundreds of men who open and shut dif- 
ferent doors, is seen in its real dimensions when 
somebody asks to have it gathered together and 
handed over to a few government officials. 
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R. WALTER LIPPMANN has tempo- 

rarily severed his connection with the edi- 
torial board of The New Republic to enter the 
service of the War Department. 





What Democracy Demands of 
the Allies 


HE Russian democracy doubts. It has been 
assured again and again that the war, under- 
taken at the outset in defense of the rights of small 
nations, a vital democratic interest, is divesting 
itself of incidental objects and establishing even 
more firmly its character as a war of democracy 
against military absolutism. Russia has been 
promised, as the fruit of the effort she is expected 
to put forth, an organized peace that will insure 
every democratic nation against the benumbing 
influence of intrigue and menace from beyond the 
national boundaries. But suspicion of abstract 
formulas, of well sounding words, is characteristic 
of Russian democracy as indeed of self-conscious 
democracy everywhere. Where are the deeds that 
prove the democratic tendency of a war that has 
already cost millions of lives and demands more 
millions of lives before it can be brought to an 
end? The mere fact of active military operations 
on the part of the more democratic Allies against 
the less democratic Central Powers is not enough. 
Germany may be defeated, but whether democracy 
will thereby be rendered secure must depend upon 
the use the Allies make of their victory. 

Can there be any question as to what the Allies 
will do when they have defeated Germany, or that 
their final dispositions will make for democracy 
and peace? Avowed Allied intentions involve 
changes in the boundaries of nations within the 
European continent, changes in the relations of 
European states to backward regions in Africa 
and Asia, changes in commercial relations, and 
some sort of international organization for the 
defense of peace. These intentions have received 
a minimum of official discussion in recent months. 
Allied statesmen have been preoccupied with the 
more pressing problem of conducting the war. Let 
Germany first be defeated: we can then attack 
the problems of reorganization. But this is to 
reckon without democracy and its insistence upon 
sufficient reason to justify the sacrifices involved 
in defeating Germany. If the Russian democracy 
in particular is to be won back to energetic per- 
formance, there is need of a clearer outline of the 
Allied objectives than has been officially given. 

What do we know about the Allied objects for 
reconstituting the map of Europe? We know that 
the return of Alsace-Lorraine is demanded by 
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France, and that the demand is supported by the 
Allies. There are Russian democrats who are 
revolted by the thought of continuing the agony 
of war in order to satisfy this demand. They do 
not wish to die for the sake of “ righting historic 
wrongs.’ And indeed if there were no better 
ground for restoring Alsace-Lorraine to France 
than those founded on history, democracy would 
have little to gain from the restoration. The 
crucial question, from a democratic point of view, 
is whether the people of Alsace-Lorraine wish to 
live under France or to remain under Germany. 
If, as there seems to be good reasons for believing, 
the sentiment of the people is in favor of returning 
to France, a democratic settlement should afford 
them a chance to do so. 

A complete victory for the Allies would create 
a wholly independent state of Poland, adding to 
Russian Poland the Polish territories of Prussia 
and Galicia. Such a disposal of the Polish ques- 
tion would command the unqualified approval of 
every democrat. As we pass southward and east- 
ward, however, the redistribution of territory that 
would be effected by the Allies becomes less and less 
nationalistic and in so far less and less democratic. 
Grant the Trentino to Italy and parts of Istria, as 
essentially Italian territory. Would a plebiscite give 
Trieste and Dalmatia to Italy? Would a plebiscite 
transfer Bosnia~-Herzegovina to Serbia, Bukowina 
to Rumania and wrest from Bulgaria the terri- 
tories she is now occupying in Macedonia and the 
Dobrudja? These are all doubtful cases. The 
Allies might have excellent reasons, political and 
military, for disposing of such territories without 
too close regard to nationality. But they are not 
on their face democratic reasons. 


So far as concerns territorial rearrangements 
in the colonial domain, very little indication of 
democratic purpose is at hand. Kiao-Chao has 
been transferred from German hands to Japanese 
—not the slightest gain from a democratic point 
of view. Southwest Africa has been conquered by 
the Commonwealth of South Africa and is expected 
to become an integral part of that commonwealth. 
This may be set down as a democratic gain, since 
the grazing and mineral resources of the territory 
form a continuity with those of the British colony 
and sooner or later would be occupied by Dutch 
and British from the Cape. German East Africa, 
Kamerun and Togo will simply be transferred to 
the British or French. There is here no demo- 
cratic gain. 

The defeat of the Central Powers will doubtless 
involve the complete dismemberment of Turkey. 
Armenia and Syria may be set up as autonomous 
states. Arabia may be similarly disposed of. In 
so far Allied success would comport with the 
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democratic principle. As for Mesopotamia and 
the Anatolian peninsula, it is improbable that any 
principle of nationality or of democracy will enter 
into their final disposition. Imperialism will gov- 
ern as it has governed in the solution of the prob- 
lem of the conquered German colonies. 

In the matter of trading relations, it is clear 
that the victorious Allies will not permit an early 
recovery of German trade of a_ nationalistic 
character involving the absorption of backward 
territories through “ peaceful penetration.” Ex- 
ploitative and political German trade is gradually 
being extinguished. The trade of Germany will 
have to return to an individualistic basis. But in 
the meantime nothing has been done to protect 
backward regions from exploitation on the part of 
traders owing allegiance to the Allies. The mere 
supplanting of German trade by that of her 
enemies is a neutral fact, from the point of view 
of democracy. Doubtless at the close of the war 
we shall find the Allies have made commercial 
arrangements that encourage the economic devel- 
opment of each member of the group and that 
make provision for the supplying of its pressing 
needs. But there have been no published indica- 
tions of developments in this direction since the 
more or less abortive Paris Conference. 


If peace could be assured by Allied victory, if 
not in perpetuity, at least for generations, democ- 
racy could afford to waive all other considerations 
of policy. Time would obliterate any mistakes 
made in territoria! readjustments. Time would 
also bring about the abrogation of commercial 
arrangements inspired by national egoism rather 
than by consideration of the common welfare of 
nations. What assurance of peace is offered by 
Allied policy in its present state of development? 
The recipe of defeating and weakening Germany 
is not adequate. However complete the Allied 
victory may be, there will remain some seventy mil- 
lion Germans in Central Europe to reckon with. 
Conceivably they might be split into several coun- 
tries, forced to repudiate their dynasties, loaded 
down with indemnities, hampered in their attempts 
to recover their economic position. Peace could 
not thus be assured. The military alliance against 
them would have to be made perpetual to hold them 
to such conditions. 


How can peace be assured through a return to 
the old system of particularistic nations loosely 
attached to one another by treaties? The war will 
leave ranklings that can only with great difficulty 
be kept from developing into new causes of war. 
Some kind of permanent international organization 
is clearly necessary if the world is to be made safe 
for democracy. Now, what are the Allied states- 


men doing in the way of blocking out the plans for 
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such an organization? Eight months ago the idea 
of a league of peace appeared to be making rapid 
progress. Other affairs have monopolized the 
attention of the men who lead and rule. To one 
who does not know what may be happening under 
the surface—and all democrats are in this case— 
the prospects of an effective international organi- 
zation seem less bright than they seemed last 
autumn. 

The cause of the Allies is no doubt the cause of 
democracy. But it is not enough that the recondite 
policies of the Allies should ultimately make for 
democracy. The masses of the population can 
judge only from announced policies, from acts and 
from omissions. On the basis of these, what cer- 
tain judgment can be arrived at in support of the 
contention that Allied success will insure the ulti- 
mate triumph of democracy? The Russian demo- 
crat at any rate is left in doubt. And the conse- 
quences to the Allies are evil. 

It will be said that for military reasons it is im- 
possible for the Allied statesmen to set forth their 
intentions so explicitly as to clear away democratic 
doubts. This may be true so far as concerns terri- 
torial arrangements on the continent of Europe. 
It is not true of questions pertaining to the colonial 
domain and to trade. It is still less true of ques- 
tions pertaining to international organization. The 
formation of a permanent league, with a constitu- 
tion broad enough to admit at the close of the war 
neutrals, and, on conditions, even Bulgaria, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and Germany, could not in any way 
weaken the Allies or give encouragement to their 
enemies. 

Moreover, such a league could provide the ma- 
chinery for stripping Allied policy of its imperial- 
istic appearances. If the Allies have the power, 
they must put Germany out of Africa and place 
a finai quietus upon the iniquities of Turkish rule. 
They need not divide the spoils. They can vest 
the government of such territories in the league, 
which would naturally give all its members equal 
trading and development rights in its dominions. 
It would be better still if the whole of Africa from 
the Sahara to the Zambesi were ceded to the 
league, which would thus be placed in the way of 
absorbing control, in the interest of all the civilized 
nations, of such regions as are not yet ready for 
autonomy. Thus the problem of imperialism, 
which must otherwise remain a stumbling block to 
democracy and an occasion of international strife, 
would find a solution. 

Allied statesmanship will make tremendous de- 
mands upon the peoples before it has beaten the 
Central Powers into submission. Such demands 
imply a correlative obligation. It must be clear 
that the close of the war will usher in a new and 
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better international epoch. The defeat of Ger- 
many, the reconstitution of relations among the 
peoples composing the Dual Monarchy, the dis- 
memberment of Turkey are no doubt indispensable 
to any material improvement in international rela- 
tions. Of themselves, however, they offer no ade- 
quate security to democracy. Security is to be had 
only through a form of international organization 
that has substantial benefits for those nations that 
participate in it. To effect such an organization 
will be a complicated task, to be sure. But it can 
not be undertaken too early if the Allied states- 
men are to hold the confidence of democratic Rus- 
sia and of the democratic classes of the other 
nations. 


The Success of Selective 
Service 


OW that registration day is safely passed, 

there is no use in ignoring the fact that 
many governmental authorities have been in a panic 
about the success of conscription. American humor 
can be trusted to smile at the achievement of the 
secret service, which after days of sinister rumors 
about spies and plots succeeded in capturing two 
Columbia youths and a Barnard girl of accredited 
1776 ancestry, who had issued an unlawful, but 
not very menacing circular. Yet a real danger 
exists not so much from “ dark influences” and 
German spies, as from the political difficulties neces- 
sarily involved in applying for the first time so 
drastic a measure as conscription to a democratic 
nation waging the kind of war in which the United 
States has engaged. 

France applied conscription rigorously and with 
little friction—to throw back a monstrous invading 
army which carried an immediate threat to every 
man, woman and child inher land. England, across 
the channel, fought for two years under the volun- 
tary system and then installed conscription only 
after a bitter internal struggle. Australia, con- 
trary to the promise of her premier, has returned 
a decisive vote against conscription for foreign 
service. Canada, whose volunteer armies have won 
glory the world over, does not yet dare to utilize 
conscription. The United States, spiritually more 
remote from the war than any of these democracies, 
adopted conscription before a single American 
regiment had set foot in France. The New Repub- 
lic advocated the principle of selective service for 
this emergency, and believes as firmly as ever that 
it was wisely adopted. Yet a Congressional vote 
is not an incantation which exorcises all inherent 
difficulties in such a project. A determination to 
make everybody obey the law is, of course, neces- 
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sary to any respectable government. But such a 
determination is far from being the only ingredient 
in wise administration. Conscription must be ap- 
plied with a keen sense of our peculiar situation, 
and of democratic methods and purposes, or it 
may lead to political, and perhaps to military 
disaster. 

A year ago most advocates of universal military 
service never suggested that it should be employed 
for anything except defense against invasion. It 
was assumed that every citizen would fight to pro- 
tect his home, but it was not believed that every 
man would be willing to throw himself into the 
terrors of modern warfare for other purposes. 
When the United States entered the war most 
Americans expected that only a small force of sol- 
diers would be needed abroad. The conscription 
bill was supported by the public largely for two 
reasons—first, that we ought to have an efficient 
army for our own protection in this crisis, second, 
that it was a scientific method of raising that army, 
one which would cause the least disturbance to the 
industries and agriculture forming our principal 
assistance to the Allies, one which would avoid 
the hate-mongering of a recruiting campaign. If 
at any time during the discussion it had been as- 
serted that conscription was to be used as measure, 
not only of sending American soldiers to Europe, 
but of coercing unwilling minorities into the firing 
line, it would have been overwhelmingly defeated. 
No one can deny that there are minorities of Amer- 
icans who, for various reasons, do not support this 
war. The New Republic has insisted from the 
beginning that the government in adopting con- 
scription should show every consideration to con- 
scientious objectors. This now appears all the 
more essential. We ought to have little difficulty, 
with less disturbance to industry than under the 
voluntary system, in selecting 500,000 or 1,000,000 
young men who are willing, if necessary, to give 
their lives for present American purposes. Let 
this be done; let us not arouse the bitter interna] 


dissension and petty local tyranny which would 


surely result from an attempt to coerce the men 
who for reasons of conscience claim exemption. 
Having adopted conscription for democratic pur- 
poses, let us not turn it into an instrument of 
tyranny. 

A dangerous disposition exists in this respect 
throughout the country. Thousands of men of the 
more comfortable classes, who are not expected to 
fight abroad, have been formed into armed “ home 
guards”’ for local protection. As auxiliaries to 
the police in their usual duties, as guards for fac- 
tories and public works, these men are performing 
a valuable and necessary service. But talk with 


them about their possible duties, and it is not long 
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before someone will mention “ draft riots’’ and 
“ strikes.”” He sometimes speaks with pleasure 
of the possible coercion of “ slackers.’’ He wants 
to send to the front parts of the population he 
dislikes. He assumes that local civil war is likely 
at any moment to break out. It is easy to imagine 
the disastrous internal situation to which such a 
disposition might lead unless the governments, na- 
tional and local, use every possible means to avoid 
the necessity of repressive measures. Another 
source of danger lies in the operation of exemption 
boards. In some parts of the country these may 
be seized by local political machines, and used for 
partisan purposes, or they may give undue regard 
to “ pull.’”’ In other places, where they are honestly 
administered, charges of dishonesty may be made. 
The only way to avoid trouble on this score is, first, 
to see to it that the boards contain trusted represen- 
tatives of all important elements in the community, 
and, second, to adopt a liberal policy with regard 
to exemptions. 

But apart from the details of administrative 
policy, the most important single element in the 
success of conscription is the morale of the country 
as a whole. There are always men who are eager 
to fight for their country in any cause whatsoever, 
men who would be as blindly loyal to the Kaiser if 
they happened to live in Germany as they are to 
their own government. But they are not enough 
to fill a national army. We must rely mainly on 
civilians by temperament, men who are loyal and 
will obey their government's orders, but still men 
who do not pretend to like killing other men, and 
who do not relish risking their own lives except for 
exalted purposes. Whether this kind of citizen is 
enthusiastic about the war or not must, in a demo- 
cratic country, largely determine the military eff- 
ciency of a conscript army and the ultimate political 
effects of conscription. It is easy for a statesman 
at his desk to decide that the war must go on so 
much longer for such and such a territorial read- 
justment, but the man who is destined for the 
trenches must be sure he is fighting for something 
absolutely necessary. Where the danger from the 
enemy is at hand, he may be uncritical, but when 
the war is so remote as it is from us, it takes more 
than an unfurling of flags and a display of the 
customary patriotic window-setting to keep him 
long at a fighting pitch. He cannot be sustained by 
heated editorials in newspapers which have in the 
past angrily opposed almost every democratic move- 
ment. Hysterical speeches and extreme demands 
on the part of Allied statesmen can only dampen 
his ardor. Any insidious suspicion, fostered by the 
trend of diplomacy, that this is at bottom merely 
a war of prestige between competing imperial sys- 
tems, will in time eat into his resolution. Not even 
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Theodore Roosevelt can persuade Americans that 
they should sacrifice many of their boys to add 
German Africa to the British Empire or Kiao Chao 
to Japan. Flatly, the only rock on which we can 
found the American conscript army without a disas- 
trous reaction is the conviction with which America 
entered the war. The organization of future peace, 
democratic purposes the world over—these are the 
only ends for which we can use all our energy. A 
minor war, carried on by volunteers, may be allowed 
to continue if the nation is not vigorously behind 
it. A war involving conscription makes more 
rigorous demands. This is just as true in America 
as itis in Russia. More interest in the future con- 
cert of nations, less interest in a redistribution of 
the balance of power, more interest in fundamental 
democratic aims, less interest in irredentas, colonies 
and punitive indemnities—-this is what the Amer- 
ican people, irrespective of their government, will 
surely expect of the Alliance if they are to be re- 
quired for long to pour out the blood of their young 
men with the recklessness demanded by the most 


destructive war in history. ig 


Where the College Has 
Succeeded 


HE commencement season of this year will 

not be recorded in our college annals as one 
of exceptional joyousness. Ever since the declara- 
tion of war national events have thrown their huge 
shadow over academic life, making its values seem 
dim, its purposes obscure and wavering. The col- 
lege president and the faculty as a collective abstrac- 
tion have indeed been able to fall in plausibly behind 
the march of great events. It was possible to offer 
the student body for intensive drill, to enroll some 
of the teachers in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, and 
to consign laboratories and workshops to the service 
of the nation at war. There was occasion for the 
large gesture of “ placing all the resources of the 
institution, material, intellectual and moral, at the 
command of the President of the United States.” 
Some of these resources, no doubt, were of im- 
mediate availability. But by the general grant, 
all the resources, for example, of the Greek and 
Latin Departments, of Logic, Epistemology, and 
Metaphysics, of Pure Mathematics and Applied 
Astronomy, were freely to be drawn upon by the 
nation in its desperate conflict with gigantic mili- 
tary autocracy. It is not difficult to conjure up an 


array of worthy teachers looking self-possessed but 
feeling like very thin and bankrupt spectres. 

On first impression, the light thrown by war upon 
academic results is merely an intensification of the 
light thrown by the practical requirements of peace. 
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Throughout the last two decades there has been a 
growing tendency among men of affairs to criticize 
the colleges on the ground that the training they 
offer is out of relation to life. The finished product 
of the colleges has been disparaged as mere raw 
material for business and the professions. In con- 
trast, the German system of higher education has 
been persistently held up for our admiration. The 
German youth destined for business does not pro- 
ceed in leisurely fashion through a general arts 
course. Careful thought is given by the faculties 
to his presumptive needs, and he knows exactly why 
he is pursuing a given study. The prospective 
surgeon does not wander at will through three or 
four years of an elective system. He is at work 
acquiring a scientific technique that will stand him in 
good stead in his early professional studies and 
later in his active practice. In consequence a 
mobilization for war of the German higher educa- 
tional institutions produces a large proportion of 
experts, finished or in process. One group of 
students are fit for immediate service in the public 
offices as secretaries, accountants, etc. Another 
group are easily accommodated to the needs of the 
chemical industries in their wartime extension; an- 
other will prove useful in the nice determination of 
gauges and standards in the mechanical industries. 
All have the rudiments of an army officer’s training. 

Compared with such results, what showing do 
our colleges make under the stress of mobiliza- 
tion? Our technical courses yield men of some 
special competence. But the arts college can only 
offer young men who are mentally alert and eager 
to fit themselves for any work that may be assigned 
to them. Of differentiated competence there is 
little. Doesn’t this fact emphasize the alleged 
weakness in our system? 

Undifferentiated competence is the characteristic 
of American youth in general. In no older coun- 
try is it so difficult to predict the future career of 
a typical schoolboy. The college preserves, for 
a select group, the condition of undifferentiation 
through the early years of manhood. Has this 
proved a disadvantage in peace, and will it be 
found to be a disadvantage in war? These ques- 
tions are not easy to answer conclusively. 


One who knows well the class of young men who 
graduate from our colleges will recognize certain 
common qualities that go far to explain the fact 
that after all, college men do as a rule succeed in 
life. Underneath their seeming self-complacency 
a close observer can detect a humility that makes 
them ready to begin at the bottom where promis: 
of rising is in sight. They may have been dawdlers 
in college, content with a “ gentleman’s mediocrity,” 
but they do not expect real life to surrender te 
any other force than hard work. They may have 
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frowned upon the cultivation of exceptional talents 
in college, but they are painfully on the alert, upon 
graduation, to discover in themselves any inborn or 
acquired quality that may be made to count toward 
success. A group of college graduates may be 
raw material, but it is raw material infused with 
a very active spirit of life. 

The American college succeeds in keeping its 
students mentally alert, but undifferentiated as to 
careers, several years beyond the point at which 
most German students have not only chosen their 
careers but have already laid a foundation for them. 
We seem to waste much time. And yet the achieve- 
ments of later life seem not to convict us of real 
waste. In spite of later beginnings, the American 
business man will compare very well with the best of 
the Germans. The American surgeon and the Amer- 
ican engineer, at their best, can not be matched by 
their German colleagues. It might almost appear 
that we are fortunate in having no very close coor- 
dination between college training and professional! 
or business life. There are missing rungs in the 
ladder to success, to discourage the mediocre or 
ill adapted. With so perfectly devised a system 
as the German there is nothing to prevent the 
mediocre man, or the man whose talents are mis- 
applied, from rising to the very top, provided that 
he is persistent and single minded. It is certain 
that many Germans holding positions of great 
distinction may be almost wholly explained in terms 
of the system and time. Personal quality appears 
as a negligible item. 

The American college student, in so far as he 
works at all, is working with no direct consideration 
of personal gain. Latin A or Geology I are not 
expected to contribute to his success in whatever 
career he may pursue. And perhaps for this very 
reason the typical college produces a quite astonish- 
ing proportion of young men who will eagerly 
enlist for any work of public service. In the last 
two years colleges have proved the best field for 
recruiting young men for Ambulance service. 
Much of the early efficiency of American relief 
work in Belgium has been ascribed to a personnel 
consisting largely of men imbued with the college 
spirit. They worked incessantly, ardently, intel- 
ligently, with no thought of personal gain or credit. 
Naturally: our colleges swarm with men who would 
do likewise. Is this not a great deal to say for 
the colleges? 

Now war is on, our colleges are doing their part. 
One of the conditions that the Germans counted on, 
when they decided to risk American intervention, 
was our notorious lack of officers to make effective 
our otherwise unlimited man power. They reck- 
oned without our colleges. Here we have tens of 
thousands of young men, physically fit and mentally 
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alert, willing to work harder than any other class 
of men in equipping themselves with the essentials 
of the military officer's art. They are not men 
who fret over the loss of a year or two that might 
be applied to their training as accountants or physi- 
cians or philologists. They have given years to 
undifferentiated culture and they are willing to 
give further years to the national service, not doubt- 
ing that they will fit themselves satisfactorily into 
the scheme of practical affairs when the war is over. 
Therefore they have not hung back, waiting for 
the formal draft, but by thousands have applied 
themselves to the acquisition of military training 
with an energy to astonish and sadden their former 
teachers, in whose courses a zeal for work had not 
been conspicuous. Thanks to the colleges, we shal! 
not lack material for officers when our body of 
recruits is forthcoming. 

From the point of view of national military efh- 
ciency, then, the American college has succeeded. 
It has selected a body of young men who are 
available for the national service and it has ani- 
mated them with a spirit that will make thcir serv- 
ices invaluable. And from the point of view of 
national efficiency in peace, the college, we shall 
probably come to realize better, has played its part 
successfully. Its methods have operated, more or 
less blindly to be sure, toward keeping vigorous 
the ideal of general adaptability which is perhaps 
the nation’s greater asset. 


The Price of Steel for Ships 


HE foundation of the Shipping Board’s new 

program of ship construction is steel. It 
was the apparent inability of the steel interests 
to promise deliveries within a reasonable period 
that at first made it seem necessary to rely on 
inferior wood construction. It was a change of 
front on the part of the steel manufacturers, and 
explicit promises of enough steel to build 3,000,000 
tons of shipping within a year and a half, that 
induced the recent change from wood to steel. 
Henceforth, if we may judge from statements of 
General Goethals, and of members of Congress, 
our main hopes are to be staked on steel; wood is 
to be merely a side issue, to be pushed as vigorously 
as may be without interfering with the steel pro- 
gram. 

The responsibility for this change is a staggering 
one, and it may be assumed that it was not made 
without the most searching consideration. If there 
has been a miscalculation, if the enthusiasm of the 
steel manufacturers has outstripped their judgment, 
if deliveries are delayed and the output of ships 
falls far short of the promise, the triumph of the 
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Central Powers may be the price of the mistake. 
It is to be assumed that Mr. Farrell, and Mr. Gary, 
and Mr. Schwab have weighed the possibilities 
earnestly and anxiously, and that their promise 
rests on a genuine belief in their ability to perform. 

Nevertheless complete confidence in the sound- 
ness of their decision can rest only on a conviction 
that it was rigorously impartial, that it was based 
exclusively on an estimate of the measure of dis- 
interested service which the steel industry is capable 
of rendering. Unfortunately there have been dis- 
quieting rumors as to the price which the steel 
industry expects to exact for its services; and the 
soaring stock market quotations of United States 
Steel, since these rumors have made their appear- 
ance, lend to them an air of plausibility. It can 
hardly be a mere coincidence that steel common has 
advanced twenty points since the middle of May. 
In 1910 the Steel Corporation was selling steel 
plates at an average of about thirty-one dollars 
aton. A thorough investigation of costs in steel 
production by the Commissioner of Corporations 
led to the conclusion that this price brought a 
return of ten and a half per cent on the investment. 
Since then, of course, costs have risen considerably, 
and to-day an impartial investigation would call for 
some revision of these figures, even as to steel 
made for the government, which it may be assumed 
is entitled in time of war to the best that its citizens 
can do. In practise, the government is now paying 
more than double the price which was in 1910 
bringing such abundant returns. The figure fixed 
upon by Secretary Daniels for steel plate for the 
navy is sixty-five dollars a ton, and though this 
figure is attacked by steel manufacturers, it errs 
on the side of liberality. 

The disquieting rumor which has apparently 
gained credence in Wall Street is that the Shipping 
Board will be expected to pay four and a quarter 
cents a pound for the steel plates to be used in its 
gigantic merchant fleet—a price that figures at more 
than ninety-five dollars a ton, more than three 
times the price in 1910, and nearly fifty per cent 
more than the present price for navy construction. 
No confirmation of this figure has been published, 
but its accuracy seems to be generally accepted. 
The Wall Street Journal, a publication known to 
have unusually good sources of information, stated 
definitely in a leading article last Monday that 
the price will be in round numbers a hundred 


dollars a ton. 

It is hardly credible that far-sighted steel manu- 
facturers of the type of Messrs. Gary, Schwab and 
Farrell should lend themselves to anything of this 
sort. At a time when the men of the country 
are being drafted into service, perhaps to be 
maimed or killed, for a paltry thirty dollars a 
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month, it is inconceivable that the wealthiest indus- 
try in the United States should be willing thus to 
coin more riches out of the nation’s peril. It 
would have a most sinister aspect. Socialists and 
radical labor leaders have for years preached to 
their followers that war was an institution designed 
by the capitalist class to enable it to extort more 
profits out of the sweat of labor; unrest among 
workingmen the world over has been predicated 
on the supposition that while human beings were 
drafted for war at nominal compensation, property 
was allowed to exact what the market would bring. 
Would not hundred-dollar steel look like a startling 
confirmation of this charge? Politically, such a 
thing would be suicidal. It would supply deadly 
ammunition to the western senators, such as 
LaFollette, who have maintained that the President 
plunged us into the war at the behest of the Wall 
Street interests. 

The United States Steel Corporation and the 
other steel manufacturers have an opportunity, 
which will perhaps never return, of demonstrating 
that they place solicitude for the national safety and 
welfare above the desire for profit. They should 
be content to furnish steel to the government at the 
price already determined upon for navy work— 
at sixty-five dollars a ton. That is a fair, indeed 
a liberal price. Anything more savors of extor- 
tion. Under the new shipping legislation, the Presi- 
dent has drastic and extensive commandeering 
power; he has a club which can make itself felt. 
But he should not be forced to use it. Ships can- 
not be rapidly built in an atmosphere of suspicion 
and antagonism. The offer of steel at sixty-five 
dollars a ton should come from the steel interests, 
and it should be a voluntary one, made from a 
sense of public obligation. Let it be their con- 
tribution toward the prosecution of the war. 
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War, the Constitution Moulder 


bility demanded by war is apt to give a 

system grounded on the rigid maxims of 
republicanism a somewhat violent wrench. For- 
tunately the framers of the Constitution were not 
wholly unaware of the difficulty, which they pro- 
ceeded to meet by conferring on the President as 
Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy all the 
prerogatives of monarchy in connection with war- 
making except only the power to declare war and 
the power to create armed forces. The clause 
of the Constitution which makes the President Com- 
mander-in-Chief may accordingly be described as the 
elastic block in the closed circle of constitutionalism; 
in the heat of war the powers it confers are capable 
of expanding tremendously, but upon the restora- 
tion of normal conditions they shrink with equal 
rapidity. The true nature of the presidential pre- 
rogative in war time was comprehended by Lin- 
coln perfectly, who, when he was confronted with 
the argument that some of his measures were likely 
to constitute precedents injurious to liberty, an- 
swered the objection in his characteristic strain: 
“Nor,” said he, “‘ am I able to appreciate the dan- 
ger apprehended that the American people will, 
by means of military arrests during the rebellion 
lose the right of public discussion, the liberty of 
speech and the press, the laws of evidence, trial 
by jury, and habeas corpus, throughout the in- 
definite peaceful future which I trust lies before 
them, any more than I am able to believe that 
a man could contract so strong an appetite for 
emetics during a temporary illness as to persist in 
feeding upon them during the remainder of his 
healthful life.’ History has amply vindicated 
Lincoln’s judgment in this matter, for the direct 
effect of the Civil War in the way of enlarging 
national power or of altering the relations of the 
different branches of the national government to 
one another was comparatively slight. 

Will those of us who survive be able to say the 
same of the present war fifty years hence? Prob- 
ably not, at any rate if the war is prolonged. 
For it requires no inordinate insight to rec- 
ognize already the beginnings of what may well 
prove to be revolutionary developments in our 
system. 

Despite much that has been said implying the 
contrary, it is extremely unlikely that our partici- 
pation in the present war will exact of us sacrifices 
at all approaching those with which our forefathers 
met the war for the Union. But our participation 


Toi concentration of power and responsi- 


will be for the most part, it seems probable, of a 





different order and so will produce different re- 
sults. The Civil War was war in the most ele- 
mentary sense of the term; our assistance to the 
Allies, even though we eventually send a consider- 
able army abroad, must still be primarily financial 
and industrial. And this means the regimentation 
of industry and commerce on a national scale. It 
means, if Congress follows the President in this 
matter, lodging in the hands of the national 
executive the power to direct transportation, to con- 
trol exports, to prevent—in the President’s own 
words—* all unwarranted hoarding of every kind 
and the control of food stufis by persons who are 
not in any legitimate sense producers, dealers, or 
traders,” the power to requisition food supplies to 
meet public need, and the equipment necessary 
to handle them, the power to prohibit unnecessary 
and wasteful use of foods, and finally the power 
to fix maximum and minimum prices. No doubt, 
many of the measures suggested in the President's 
statement of Saturday, May rgth, which I have 
just paraphrased, will be of a purely emergency 
character, and so will pass out of existence with 
the war. Yet it is clear that for some of them, 
and for others of a similar nature, the way had 
already been paved both by industrial development 
and political agitation long before our entrance 
into the war had been thought of. 
this description look toward the permanent re- 
shaping of both our governmental and our indus- 
trial systems, and the power upon which they rest 
will be relaxed only in part, if at all, with the return 
of peace. 

This, however, is but the beginning of the 
changes which the war promises to engraft upon 
our constitutional arrangements... For the new 
faculties with which the national government will 
find itself endowed new channels must be provided 
or else existing channels must be enlarged. The 
latter is the more economical course, and already 
it is being resorted to. Moreover, we again per- 
ceive the stress of the immediate exigency striking 
hands with developments which were originally 
launched much earlier. In this connection it is 
interesting to refer to a paragraph in Mr. Wilson's 
own work, The State, in which he comments upon 
the administrative powers of the French executive 
in the following manner: ‘“‘ The Executive is ex- 
pected to shape the laws to the cases that arise, 
and to supplement them where they lack complete- 
ness. The laws are, accordingly, for the most 
part themselves without detailed provisions. They 
give the officers of state, who are to execute them, 
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a principle by which to go rather than a body of 
minute instructions.’ He also makes it clear that 
this way of legislating presents a distinct contrast 
to the English-American method. 

But these words were written nearly thirty 
years ago. Since then Congress, influenced partly 
by a growing appreciation of its own inability to 
provide wisely for the multiple phases of the com- 
plex matters that to-day frequently fall within its 
regulating power, and partly by the rising repu- 
tation of the “ scientific expert,” has fallen more 
and more into the French way of proceeding. Thus 
it has authorized the Commerce Commission to fix 
“* reasonable ’’ maximum rates for interstate trans- 
portation; it has authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to say what varieties of tea are fit for im- 
portation; it has authorized the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to prescribe regulations for governing the 
use of the public grazing lands; it has invested the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and the Shipping Board with the broadest 
kind of discretion within their several fields; and 
illustrations of the same character might be multi- 
plied almost indefinitely. Such legislation plainly 
derogates from the principle of the separation of 
powers and the corollary doctrine that the legis- 
lature cannot delegate its powers. It had there- 
fore, at first, a rather difficult gauntlet to run with 
the courts. But to-day the Federal Supreme Court 
at least has definitely yielded its scruples on these 
points, and will sustain such legislation simply on 
the score of necessity. (See Buttfield v. Stranahan, 
192 U. S.; and Grimaud v. U. S., 220 U. S.) 
Necessity, however, is at best a vague concept, 
and it is especially so in war time. One of the most 
conspicuous features, accordingly, of the legisla- 
tion at present pending in Congress is the extent 
to which it relies upon executive discretion to sup- 
plement its provisions. 

An even more striking possibility in the way of 
constitutional development than those just referred 
to is foreshadowed by section 6 of the Conscrip- 
tion act. This section authorizes the President 
“to utilize the services” not only of all officers 
and agents of the United States and territories, 
but of the several states as well, and it further 
provides that any person “who in any manner 
shall fail or neglect fully to pertorm any duty 
required of him in the execution of this act, shall, 
if not subject to military law, be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and, upon conviction in the District 
Court of the United States having jurisdiction 
thereof, be punished by imprisonment for not more 
than one year.” Students of constitutional law 
will at once appreciate how radically these pro- 
visions transgress the principle of dual sovereignty 
which has hitherto underlain our federal system, 
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a corollary of which is that the national govern- 
ment can impose legal duties upon state officers 
only with the consent of and upon the terms im- 
posed by the states themselves. It was upon this 
principle that the first Fugitive Slave act was pro- 
nounced partially void in 1842 in the famous case 
of Prigg. v. Pennsylvania, 16 Pet., while a few 
years afterward the Court held, on the same 
ground, that the “ duty” with which the governor 
of a state is charged by the act of 1793 in connec- 
tion with the rendition of fugitives from justice is 
not a legally enforcible one (Ky. v. Dennison, 24 
How.). The Conscription act is however vindi- 
cated to some degree by certain later utterances 
of the Court (see especially ex parte Siebold, 100 
U. S.), and at any rate it is clearly harmonious 
with the original intention of the Constitution. The 
younger Pinckney, speaking in this reference on 
the floor of the Philadelphia Convention, said: 
‘‘ They [the states] are the instruments upon which 
the Union must frequently depend for the support 
and execution of its powers.’ Then the Consti- 
tution itself requires an oath of fidelity from all 
state officers, commenting upon which fact, Hamil- 
ton wrote in the Federalist as follows: ‘“ Thus 
the legislatures, courts, and magistrates of the 
respective members will be incorporated into the 
operations of the national government as far as 
its just and constitutional authority extends, and 
will be rendered auxiliary to the enforcement of 
its laws.” An interesting possibility is thus sug- 
gested: that, as the states diminish in importance 
in the legislative field, through the extension of 
congressional power, they may be afforded an 
opportunity to justify their continued existence in 
the capacity of administrative agents of the na- 
tional government, and so our dual system would 
be gradually replaced by a federal system approxi- 
mating to the German and Swiss type. 

The general bearing of some other develop- 
ments of the moment is not so easily perceived. 
What, for instance, will be the ultimate fate of 
such unofficial bodies as the Council of National 
Defense—are they merely “ sports” which the 
body politic has put forth under an extraordinary 
stimulus and destined therefore to wither away 
when this stimulus is removed, or are they true 
species, the beginnings of valuable institutions? 
Again, what will be the permanent outcome of the 
President’s notable efforts these days at “‘ common 
counsel ” with the congressional leaders—will they 
be likely to pave the way for the gradual displace- 
ment of the Cabinet in the American sense with a 
Cabinet in the British sense? Yet again, there is 
the ever-present question of budgetary reform. 
Must not the government’s increasing resort to 
those forms of taxation which are most directly 
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burdensome to the taxpayer bring this problem 
evermore to the front? And will not the recent 
reform of the Senate’s rules, forced from the 
White House, have a similar tendency? To be 
sure, the practice of doing business by unanimous 
consent sometimes thwarted the congressional log- 
rollers, as where an individual Senator or two held 
up a Rivers and Harbors bill at the end of the 
session; but ordinarily it promoted it, by giving 
disgruntled seekers after “ pork” in the House a 
second chance to force their demands through 
friends in the upper chamber. Now, however, this 
opportunity for blackmail is at an end, together 
with the special defense that has hitherto existed 
against the worst scandals of logrolling. In both 
ways the case for executive budget-making will be 


The Future 


ILL religion revive after the war? Is it re- 
W viving already? Those are questions which 
are often asked, and are answered in ac- 
cordance with the desires of the answerer, for we 
are all really optimists, and believe that the new age 
will see the fulfilment of our wishes. It cannot 
be otherwise; and I recognize for myself that all 
that I have to say is colored by this optimism. Yet 
optimism does not cover everything, and though 
I would gladly extend it not only to religion, but 
also to the churches, I can not quite achieve this 
attitude; so that while I am unreservedly optimistic 
about religion, as I understand it, 1 am pessimistic 
about the present attitude and the future fate of 
the churches. 

What do we mean _by religion? It is obviously 
neither morality nor theology; but at the same time 
it cannot exist long or satisfactorily without them. 
In itself it is the conscious wish and effort of man 
to be right in his relation to “ ultimates”; even 
though these are perhaps never really what the 
name would claim, for each generation enlarges 
the circle of vision of which they are the circum- 
ference. 

If religion be left at this point, which is pos- 
sible, it remains entirely theoretic, but normally 
the man who is inspired by the desire to see ulti- 
mates and to stand right with them, is bound to re- 
vise his standards, both of conduct and of thought, 
in their light. By the revision of the one he pro- 
duces a system of ethics based on religion, and by 
the revision of the other an intelligent and intelli- 
gible account of the relation of religion to things 
in general, thus producing a system of theology. 
Thus, though ethics need not be based on religion, 
religion is sure to result in ethics, and though 
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considerably strengthened with Congress itself. 

Thus war has overtaken us at a peculiarly favor- 
able moment for effecting lasting constitutional 
changes. For several years forces have been 
accumulating behind the barriers of the old Con- 
stitution, straining and weakening them at many 
points, yet without finding adequate enlargement. 
Where the stress of war falls coincident with such 
forces we may expect it to thrust aside accepted 
principles, not for the time only, but permanently. 
Certainly if the war is considerably prolonged, we 
may expect our system to emerge from it substan- 
tially altered in numerous ways, with the result, 
however, it may be, of postponing more radical 
alterations many years. 


EpwarpD S. CorwIn. 


of Religion 


theology may be based on metaphysics rather than 
on religion, religion cannot exist without creating 
or revising theology. It is for this reason that 
religion, ethics and theology are distinct but in- 
separable. 

The “ ultimate”’ thing which appeals most to 
this generation is the “ purposefulness”” of life. 
This was recently discovered by Mr. Wells, who 
wrote about it in The New Republic, though the 
discovery was not so recent as he seems to think, 
for almost all that he said was already implied in 
his Anticipations and, less clearly, in the last chap- 
ter of Tono Bungay. But Mr. Wells is not alone, 
for the same discovery has been made by many of 
us who come into somewhat intimate contact with 
the most intelligent and best-educated youth of 
to-day. 

The thing which young men and women are 
seeing very clearly is that life is dominated by a 
great purpose. The fulness of it is not clear, nor 
do we always see it; but we know, perhaps better 
than we can express, its general character, and the 
direction in which it leads, so that the “ venture 
of faith’ consists in subordinating our own wills 
to this great purpose. I submit that this is re- 
ligion: and I cannot agree with Mr. Wells that it 
has been produced by the war, though the war has 
quickened it in some minds. It has been produced 
by the call of modern life in general. 

One might suppose that this would lead to a 
great strengthening of organized religion and of 
the Christian churches: but it is unfortunately not 
so. For the type of youth who thinks and feels 
thus sometimes rejects the name of religion, and 
sometimes is told by those who control the organi- 
zation of the churches that he has no right to it, 
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The reason given is that religion means conscious 
loyalty to a personal God, and it is said that the 
type of mind under discussion rejects this. Those 
who say this are often ministers of religion but 
nevertheless they are tragically ignorant of the his- 
tory of religious thought. What they seem to 
mean is loyalty to a God outside the universe 
which he created, playing as it were tricks with it, 
in alternating moments of superhuman love and 
infra-human wrath. He has unlimited power, but 
he does not use it to prevent evil. He does not 
consist of flesh and blood, but he has that kind of 
attenuatedly material existence which is ordi- 
narily ascribed to ghosts. Those who think thus 
seem entirely to have forgotten, or never to have 
learned, that this sort of God, though imaginable 
—just as the monsters of a nightmare are imag- 
inable—is not conceivable by a rational mind; and 
that on the other hand the only God who is con- 
ceivable, though not imaginable, is immaterial, be- 
longing to that world of immaterial reality which 
is known to the abstract mathematician and meta- 
physician. There is a sense in which personality 
can and ought to be ascribed to this immaterial 
reality, but it is not the sense in which the word 
is popularly used. In popular language personality 
means anthropomorphic individuality and seems to 
imply the limitations of life by human conditions 
quite as much as its expression. To believe that 
God has this kind of personality is not orthodox; 
it is not even heretical; it is merely heathenism of 
an inferior type. 

If, however, personal be taken to mean the 
recognition that in our experience intelligent life is 
on a higher plane than mechanical existence, imma- 
terial reality can properly be called personal. This 
is classically orthodox, though it must be remem- 
bered that the exact phrase ‘“a_ personal 
God” scarcely belongs to the great period 
of formative Christian theology. (If any doubt 
this let them try to translate ‘‘a personal God” 
into Greek. The nearest approach seems to be 
6 fav Bed). 

It is this immaterial reality so well known to 
Greek theologians which the modern man has re- 
discoverec or in which he has discovered a new 
aspect. He desires to order his life aright in rela- 
tion to it. He knows that to neglect its laws is 
the way of intellectual and spiritual death, just as 
surely as to neglect the laws of material reality is 
the way of physical death. That is religion. And 
in this reality the side which the modern man sees 
more plainly than anything else is its purposeful- 
ness. It is therefore a tragedy that, though in 
many ways this is, judged by the classical standards 
of theology alluded to above, a profoundly ortho- 
dox position, the modern world is so ignorant of 
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theology that the ordinary religious speaker re- 
gards it as heretical and the ordinary scientific man 
accepts the verdict and agrees to regard himself 
in this light. 

At the same time this kind of religion is not a 
revival of anything; it is in some ways new, dif- 
fering from any classical presentation, so that 
it is worth asking exactly where the difference 
enters. It is in the main not in the conception of 
God—in that Athanasius would find more in com- 
mon with modern men of science than with mod- 
ern popular preachers—but in the view taken 
of the relation between ordinary life and re- 
ligious life. 

In early or medieval thought the belief obtained 
that religion was something added on to life. A 
man might do his work well and be a good and 
useful member of society; but unless he was re- 
ligious and did the extra things which religion 
demanded, he was a lost soul. This is the impli- 
cation of extra ecclesiam nulla salus. Religion was 
an “extra” thing, controlled by a supernatural! 
society, by which men gained salvation, without 
which they could not stand right with God. A 
man could not attain to it by himself, for it was not 
part of ordinary life, but different from it and 
more important. The less instructed a man was, 
the more true would be this statement of his views, 
but no one, not even Origen or Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, was free from it. Now the situation is 
changed; religion is valued as a part of ordinary 
life, so far as it makes men good citizens, and the 
whole idea of salvation by some appendix to life, 
controlled by some special class, is in abeyance and 
to most of us repugnant. We agree with the poet, 
though perhaps not in his sense, that “ the daily 
round, the common task, will furnish all we need 
to ask.” 

But even in the doctrine concerning God there 
is a change. The ancient idea of Immaterial 
Reality, which is God, emphasized all those attrib- 
utes of fixity and changelessness which undoubtedly 
belong to any reasonable concept of it. The main 
dificulty of ancient theologians was to bring this 
God into relation with the world, as daily observa- 
tion reveals it. Their God was static perfection, and 
the problem was to explain imperfect and changing 
creation in relation to him. The modern man, 
on the other hand, begins by accepting what the 
ancients found difficult. He sees more clearly than 
anything else the dynamic and evolving nature of 
reality; the purpose which he recognizes in God, 
or as God, is not so much a goal, which will some 
day be reached, as a pattern which is being con- 
stantly evolved, always regular, balanced, and 
beautiful, but never finished, and, so far as he can 
see, probably infinite. He doubts all traditional 
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statements as to what God did in the beginning 
or will do in the end, because he doubts, not God, 
but the human mind which speaks of beginning 
and end. 

Once more I would repeat that this is religion. 
It is the real thing; and the religious nature of the 
whole mind of the modern man is being revealed 
to the student of historical theology, as he sees 
how, in war and in peace, men subordinate their 
own interests to those of some higher aim in which, 
express it how they may, they find the true pur- 
pose of life. Therefore that this is religion I do 
not doubt; but whether it will officially retain that 
name is another question. It is remarkable that 
Bernard Shaw, in expressing much this point 
through the mouth of Andrew Undershaft, did 
not allow him to describe himself as religious but 
as mystical. I am inclined to think that quite pos- 
sibly ecclesiastical orthodoxy will refuse to allow 
the name of religion to be applied to the reality, 
and will insist on reserving it for obsolete theories 
invented in past generations to explain religion, 
and now intellectually indefensible. For, sad to 
say, if in the language of St. Luke we ask, “ If the 
Son of Man come, will he find faith in the earth? ”’ 
we are forced to admit that faith is to be found 
almost anywhere except in the leaders of the 
churches. 


Faith is not the antithesis of doubt, which 
is only another name for intelligence, but of 
timidity. It is the power which leads men to go 
on, knowing that that which is beyond is good, and 
trusting themselves to the guidance of life. It means 
forgetting the things which are behind and reach- 
ing out to the things which are before. In his own 
sphere the business man of to-day has done this; 
in his own very different sphere the man of science 
has done this. To continue in biblical language, 
they have used the talents entrusted to them 
and need not be afraid to stand before the Son 


of Man. 


But the professional ecclesiastic has insisted on 
keeping his talent unchanged, removed from the 
commerce of the market, and the time is approach- 
ing when it will be taken from him and be given to 
others; he himself will retain merely the hole in 
the ground in which he once hid it. He may con- 
tinue to call that hole religion or God or Chris- 
tianity or anything which he likes, and perhaps he 
will be allowed by others to do so, for men who are 
in earnest have little time and small inclination to 
contend about words. But the reality will be else- 
where, even if it be under another name, and the 
children of the new age will follow the reality, not 
the name. 


Krrsopp LAKE. 
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An Experiment in Hours 


ONG before the Bunting decision of April 
L gth established the constitutionality of the 
Oregon Ten Hour law, the case for the shorter 
work day was decided by public opinion. This 
long awaited decision of the federal Supreme 
Court, coming after a year of unexampled progress 
in shorter hours, offers a striking example of how 
far the law lags behind the operation of concrete 
fact and practice. From all over the country, 
while the decision was pending, reports have come 
in of the victory of shorter hours. For some 
350,000 workers during the past year the shorter 
workday has become an established fact, and only 
last December Mr. George F. Johnson of the great 
Johnson-Endicott Shoe Company summed up the 
nation’s mood with “ We think the eight-hour day 
has arrived.” 

Now with the first blast of war, these hard-won 
industrial gains threaten to crumble. America has 
yet to prove whether her economic house, like 
England’s, was built on sand. On all sides we 
are faced with the break-down of the labor law. 
When life itself is freely thrown into the balance, 
people reason, why should we hesitate at the health 
and strength of labor? Like the army in the field, 
the industrial army must be mobilized and must 
take its chances. And labor in war time, here as 
in England, will go to any length of patriotic sac- 
rifice. But a spurt at the outset is no good promise 
for victory in a long race, and the race, as ex- 
perts tell us, may be a long one. The winning of 
the war may well depend on the degree of Amer- 
ica’s industrial efficiency. What will best maintain 
that efficiency at its maximum? Just at this time 
when we supremely need the cool sanity of science, 
comes news of one of the most interesting scien- 
tific experiments in shorter hours ever conducted 
in this country. 


At the beginning of December last the W. H. 
McElwain Company of Boston, employing some 
7,000 men, was reported to have reduced its work- 
ing week from fifty-five to fifty-two hours. No 
explanation was offered except the brief manag- 
erial comment, “It was felt by the Directors to 
be wise business policy.” Now, after four months’ 
trial of the new system, the brief comment of 
December has been supplemented by a detailed 
statement of its working and its results. It is 
hardly possible to praise the clarity and scientific 
temper of this report too highly. On its showing 
it is scarcely too much to say that the McElwain 
experiment, in scientific precision and completeness, 
deserves to take rank among the “ classic experi- 
ments ” of industry; with the famous experiment 
in shorter hours of Ernst Abbe at the Zeiss Optical! 
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Works or that of M. Fromont at the Engis 
Chemical Works in Belgium. 

The flaw in most of the experiments made in 
shorter hours is the absence of exact records or 
some change in conditions for which it is impossible 
to make accurate allowance. New methods or 
new machinery are introduced to recoup the ex- 
pected loss in production, more men perhaps are 
taken on, time-keeping becomes more rigid, or in 
some other way the conditions change after the 
change of hours. But the McElwain Company’s 
statement gives us an example of the controlled 
experiment almost as perfect as any in a scientific 
laboratory. Thus in December, 1916, when the 
new time scheme was introduced, production was 
at its maximum and had indeed reached a point 
higher than in any previous period; the maximum 
number of machines was installed; 95 per cent of 
the productive payroll was on standardized piece 
rates; the routing system was running so smoothly 
that delays for lack of work were practically zero; 
and the “standard production load” was such 
that full time was always worked, with occasional 
overtime in some few departments. At the time 
of the change there was no alteration in the char- 
acter of the product and no new machines or new 
processes tending to increase per capita output were 
being installed. Such few changes indeed as were 
in process ‘“‘ would tend,” says the firm’s statement, 
“to increase slightly the productive difficulty of 
the product.” 

When under such conditions the fifty-two hour 
week was introduced in the seven shoe factories 
with their subsidiary supply plants that constitute 
the big McElwain system, it was decided to keep 
the previous standard production rate, and, after 
trial, to fix any reduction that might prove neces- 
sary. There has been no reduction whatever. 
Four months’ experience has proved the fear of 
lowered production groundless. Actual production 
has never declined. No department and no fac- 
tory has dropped below the standard rate. Indeed, 
the Planning Manager tells us that, in spite of 
unusual outside difficulties such as shortage of ma- 
terial and delays in transportation, in the ten years 
of his work with the company he has at no time 
had so little trouble with production as in the 
winter of 1916-1917. 

The case for the shorter workday would seem 
by this experience to be proved once more in so 
far as the question is one of reassurance against 
business loss. But the writer of the report goes 
further, and follows his figures on the maintenance 
of standard rates with an even more striking table. 
Taking his data from the actual records of the 
firm for the last six months he finds that the daily 
production unit per employee not only did not de- 
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cline between October, 1916, and March, 1917; 
it actually increased. Against the common ex- 
perience that leads us to expect after a reduction 
of hours a temporary drop in production followed 
by a recovery and slight ultimate rise, the two 
months immediately following the change showed 
no drop at all, but the marked increase of .o9 
in the production unit per employee, and the next 
two months .o2 more. Whereas according to the 
old mathematical economics, the loss of one-half 
hour’s daily work should have pulled down the 
production unit per man by .§2, it raised it, as a 
matter of recorded fact, by .11. And this record 
was made, it should be stated, in spite of the faci 
that “ several bad epidemics of colds and grippe ” 
tended to decrease production during the winte: 
months through absence. 


Production Unit Per 


Total Employee Per Day 
Period Number of Based on 
Employees. Pairs Shipped. 
Oct. and Nov. '16 
(Working 55 Hours) 3986 8.91 
Dec. 16 and Jan. ’17 
(Working 52 Hours) 4105 9.00 
Feb. and Mar. ’17 
(Working 52 Hours) 4170 9.02 


‘“* Long working hours are not only an economi 
loss to the community as a whole,” the report sums 
up. . . . “Even inside factory walls ther« 
is no net profit in running on a schedule of much 
over eight and one-half hours per day. 

The old theory of proportional production per 
hour is absolutely untenable.” 

The truth of machines cannot be the truth o! 
living men. The paradox that seemed so pre. 
posterous to the early economists, that shorter 
hours may mean larger output and that long hours 
defeat their own end, has become in our hundred 
years’ war for human progress the commonplace 
of the scientific manager. We can disregard it 
only at our peril. 

The air to-day is full of warning voices. We 
are deaf to many of them. We can hear England's 
asking us, now when she needs us most, not to 
make her pay the price of industrial unwisdom a 
second time. No war can repeal the laws of physi- 
ology; on them in the last analysis depends pro- 
duction. Overstrain, in cold figures, does not pay. 
Even in her national emergency England had tc 
pay for it in lowered efficiency and failing output. 
Overtime, say the reports of British experts, is 
physiologically and therefore economically ex- 
travagant. Here in America we have never needed 
maximum output so much as now, and maximum 
output is attained only by fresh and vigorous 


workers. 
Mary D. Hopkins. 
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The Professor 


66 NOTHER Professor Goes Bang,” an- 

nounced a well known western newspaper 
editorially the other day, apropos of a difference 
of opinion between the journal and the unfortu- 
nate collegian. Another professor, you observe; 
another specimen of the tribe, not an individual. 
Another near-sighted fellow, wrinkled in forehead 
and clothing, morose or dreamily amiable, as 
learned in non-essentials as he is lacking in judg- 
ment concerning the ordinary affairs of life. When 
shall the day come in which the professor will be 
regarded as an individual, like other men—not as 
a member of a class? The typical lawyer, the 
typical editor, the typical business man, dwell no- 
where in imagination, but the typical professor is 
clear to the mind of millions. The body of Icha- 
bod Crane was never found, but his soul, according 
to popular conception, goes marching on among 
a thousand faculties. President Wilson can never 
live down his professorial past; hundreds of thou- 
sands of votes were cast against him, in the intel- 
lectually rural districts of New York and else- 
where, because he had once learned enough about 
history to be able to make it clear to others. Not 
that the voters knew or cared what branch of 
learning he had climbed upon; he had been a pro- 
fessor, and that classified him. 


The sources of what might be called the profes- 
sorial legend are, I suppose, two. One takes its 
rise in the recollections of the undergraduate, and 
overflows the fields of business. Most students 
who do not themselves expect to enter a profes- 
sion are in college for amusement only—amuse- 
ment, and the advancement in life that comes from 
making pleasant or influential acquaintances. Such 
boys look upon any demand for exact speciai 
knowledge, or upon abstract speculation, as the 
vagary of one quite alien to their existence. Why 
should a real man think, when action is so much 
easier and more natural? The little daily irrita- 
tion of such a demand made upon them by the pro- 
fessor they can forgive, of course, because to poke 
them up is his peculiar business, and the pole is 
after all without great difficulty avoided; but what 
shall be said of the demands made by the professor 
upon himself? Life is vital; why inquire into the 
structure of turnips, from which it is proverbially 
certain blood can not be had? Truly, an interest 
in the rocks is more comprehensible than in the 
Rossettis, because the undergraduate knows there 
are rocks; but even the geologist is a queer duck, 
thinks the future bond salesman. And so he goes 
into the world of affairs, and honorably estimates 
his eighths, and cunningly calculates his chances, 
and achieves his ten thousand or his twenty thou- 
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sand a year, and builds his garage, and with justi- 
fiable self-satisfaction gives his annual hundred 
dollars to the Society for the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor, and another hundred to the 
alumni fund for increasing the salaries of the pro- 
fessors, with the same wonder in each case why it 
is that so many fail to get on in the world. And 
from him the ordinary view of the professor 
spreads out into the community. 

The other source is the newspaper. Any public 
comment by any one of the slightest reputation 
on any matter of general interest is of course 
“news.”’ Now the professor, discussing with his 
class socialism or scientific discoveries, literature 
or vital statistics, is certain sooner or later to say 
something which can be twisted into such a com- 
ment. And as he has given more consideration 
to the question than ninety-nine out of a hundred 
in the community, his idea may very likely even 
have elements of novelty. ‘‘ Another Professor 
Goes Bang.’’ But such elements of novelty are not 
essential. I once had a colleague who remarked 
in the class room that the value of most hymns lay 
in their associations; literary charm few of them 
possessed. This is a statement of fact, having 
much the same thrilling interest that is to be got 
from a single star in Baedeker. But the news- 
papers from Maine to California reported the 
comment, garbled it, ridiculed it. Another col- 
league ventured the declaration, in response to a 
student’s question, that in his opinion the story of 
Adam and Eve in the garden should be regarded 
rather as a contribution to literature than to his- 
tory. From the volumes of editorial criticisms of 
his point of view, one sentence remains in his 
memory. “Since Darwin’s Origin of Species no 
such daring and brutal attack has been made upon 
the foundations of Christianity.”’ 

As a matter of fact, what are professors? Mem- 
bers of the community who having expert knowl- 
edge in a particular field, attempt, upon request, 
to interest and to inform others. As social beings, 
some are dull, some delightful. The average of 
delightfulness is low, of dulness perhaps still lower. 
Their tendency is to acridity. One wrote once 
upon a “theme” of a friend of mine, “ Your 
vocabulary is mean and poor, but amply sufficient 
for the expression of your ideas.’ To another a 
proud youth remarked, “I have spent ten years 
upon my education.” “ Prodigal!’ Such savagery 
comes not from faults in early education, but from 
a corrosive consciousness of the handicap they 
labor under. In all other professions, except the 
clerical, intelligence and ambition run together un- 
hampered to the goal; but the American professor 
shuffles forward in the sack of tradition. He car- 
ries his wares to a dead market. He shoots at a 
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small target, and often misses though his aim is position stand, we fancy, a larger proportion of the 
keen. Knowing these things, what wonder if he professors than of any other group in the com- 
sometimes sneers? A little tired, a little soiled, a munity. The Reverend William Sunday asserts a 
little sour, he journeys uphill to the very end. similar indifference on their part toward religion, 

The professor's occupation, also, handicaps him and he is not a man to speak recklessly. Even in this 
socially, when he moves outside his own group, academic tolerance, however, which is perhaps as 
because it tends to isolate his interests from the typical as anything professorial, there is no regu- 
usual affairs of men. His shop-talk is often incom- larity; the fiercest fanatic I ever knew, and the 
prehensible. Paleontology or pragmatism, Tacitus gentlest cynic, were professors. I often think of 
or tone-color, are thrilling in a study over a pipe, these two when I encounter that classification, that 
but they look very hazy when seen through the implicit denial of individuality, to which I referred 
smoke of after-dinner coronas. Of course this at the beginning of my article. Back to back they 
general statement is not true of men in all depart- stood; their only common ground the necessity of 
ments. Psychologists, for instance, have in recent preserving the dignity of a diplomat on the salary 


years emerged from their scientific isolation, and of a postman, and the ability to play a very fair 
game of golf; stretching out otherwise their lines 


















a : crowded into the market-place; we have courses 
si i in the “ psychology of advertising’ now, and even of thought in absolutely opposite directions into 
=| : 2 the ‘“‘ psychology of business experience,” and the the universe. : 

ee psychologist, looked on by the manufacturer or James WEBER LINN. 
ae} the department-store manager with the same eager 

4 4 1 wistful half-belief that kings of old showed toward A COMMUNICATION 

og Si the alchemists, may talk shop anywhere with an : 

* ‘ d assurance of attention. But his case is the excep- The Duty of Americans of German 
Ph tt tion; when not long ago in Chicago Theodore Descent 

i : Roosevelt Gone with one professor and called on a aides Aisin ‘wedeitin: ik Hoenn Whine the 
S| oe another, his eccentricity was accepted as another : 
2 ae : : preceding two years have been full of heartaches and 
4 proof of the many-sidedness of the most versatile desolated by shattered ideals. Their hearts were torn with 
of our ex-Presidents. conflicting emotions, for in some communities during the 


Socially, moreover, the professor tends to a very first outburst of indignation against Germany, the whole 
bad fault—verbosity. Accustomed to the mind of German race was declared to be a curse to the world and 


LORE en Me 


| 
' 
| t 4 youth, which is alert but singularly unretentive, he every individual became an object of execration. During 1 
i ay makes his point again and yet again until his vis-a- these hours of despair and painful loss the German soul felt ' 
. vis would fain drop into a defensive doze. He that it was the hunted of the earth, the cursed whom every f 
pa brings this habit into “ faculty meetings” also. ™a” sought to destroy. 
‘ Probably, with all due deference to Congress, the In his inner consciousness the German condemned the r 
Tee world’s worst speeches are made in faculty meet- spirit and acts of the German government, but he often ; 
4 ings. Round and round rolls the little ball of feared to confess it to the world, for he wished to believe V 
ae eae ; his race was still imbued with the ideals of peace. He er 
Hots thought, never dropping into a pocket; the slogan q ' ve Pgh: F e., 
; a ‘ . ared not admit they were entirely wrong without placing th 
t : if 18, That = to say. : : the brand of Cain upon himself also. He tried to explain gi 
al Yet in spite of his verbosity, he is not as arule the necessities of some actions in war and to disbelieve the Vv 
oy ai more dogmatic than other men. He is, if any- acts too abhorrent for justification. It was necessary to we 
Uy Ad thing, too receptive, too hospitable to points of maintain the moral and spiritual position of the German cal 
a 4? view. Your man of affairs holds a court-reception _ people; his self-respect demanded it during the time his race est 
ad for opinion; they must be vouched for, and come was the object of public condemnation. Only by degrees if 
. be in uniform, or they will be turned away from his did the Americans of German descent perceive that the the 
pang ante-room. Not so the professor. His latch- German government and the German people were to be » 
de string is always out; his mind a cave of Adullam. “istinguished from wees nek hapa mn on eee 
me It is this intellectual hospitality which has in late Dut the world did not oe of 
ce owe . . ee Wilson so eloquently stated the same idea. With deep As 
ee a years bred so much discussion of his right to free- .-. a al a ‘hich Ger. 
eA dom of ‘speech. Yet he keeps order among his nent Se ee Ruwais Aaeadine gare ea sor 
ae yb P : P ; : g mans should have emphasized long before. and 
: sf guests; they seldom issue forth again, disturbers At last the situation appeared in its true light. There stan 
pet of the peace. The defect of this toleration, indeed, was a great Germany before the war peacefully leading the ern 
Bes is the professor’s tendency to regard no philosophy world in many fields of human endeavor, an honest, indus- Wi] 
ef as of paramount importance. The pacifist may be trious people who loved peace and had toiled long and claig 
2 dangerous and the militarist stupid, but what of earnestly to make their land produce the meagre necessities ever 
be | the man who takes only an amused interest in any of their simple life. But back of it all was a pernicious, gre: 
caus 


insidious group of men, a remnant of the earth’s dark ages, 


proposed solution of the problem? But in that 
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who sought only to utilize the attainments of the German 
people to further their selfish interests. ‘The German people 
trusted their government and without any feeling of human 
sympathy or remorse the German government offered up 
its people as a sacrifice to gain its ends. 

Whatever may have been the primary object of this war 
men’s lives are no longer being sacrificed to attain it. 
President Wilson had waited patiently for the time when 
the new issue could be stated clearly and concisely. To do 
this required the tactful education of the American people 
and an expression of democracy from the Allies. Europe 
had many conflicting aims, but we have had but one; and 
the President in his message clearly defined it; Democracy. 
Our ideals are to be fulfilled, America stands for a world 
federation, for the establishment of perpetual peace and 
freedom for the oppressed of every land. This war is for 
the liberation of man and not to crush the German people. 
Once we see it in this light the seas of human blood will not 
have been shed in vain and every drop will be the benedic- 
tion of a happier day on earth. 

Americans of German descent must distinguish clearly 
between the German government and the German people 
in extending their sympathy. They have not always done 
so in the past. Why did Germans come to America and 
what were their ideals? They were Americans in spirit 
before they reached the shores of America. They sought 
freedom and equality and they severed their connections with 
the German government to obtain it. These people have 
always been opposed to the spirit of the German govern- 
ment and they must not cease to oppose it now. Carl Schurz 
typified the spirit of the Germans who came to America. 
He could not endure the stifling air of Germany. Shall 
we who have enjoyed a life and land of freedom be friendly 
to a government that despises liberty and equality; shall we 
not earnestly strive to purge modern civilization of this 
feudal system? 

Americans of German descent will welcome the day 
when Germany is free. The work which the fathers of 
’48 so longed to fulfil, it is now our privilege to accomplish. 
We must let the people of Germany know why we have 
entered this momentous struggle. We must let them know 
that every man of German blood in America is ready to 
give his life to free them from the German government. 
We must convince them we do this of our free will because 
we know we are doing right. We bring liberty. How 
can the German people distrust the motives of Americans, 
especially those of German descent? They will believe us 
if we state our ideas emphatically. Our unity will hasten 
the day when the German people will feel strong enough 
to strike off their chains and end this disastrous war. 

To carry out the ideals of democracy we bring no desire 
of conquest, only the beacon light of a greater humanity. 
As a free people we shall never fight to crush 2 nation or to 
enslave it. The German people must be convinced of this 
and they will be if every American of German descent 
stands unreservedly for the destruction of the German gov- 
ernment, and the principles of the message of Woodrow 
Wilson to the Congress of the United States. Let us pro- 
claim our devotion and our ideals that every hamlet and 
every home in Germany may hear. The influence of our 
great country will lead the Allies to espouse more fully the 
cause of democracy «:d a nobler peace. In 1776 America 
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brought forth a nation endowed with liberty and conse- 
crated to justice; but now she will bring forth a world. It 
is our privilege to share in so sacred a task. 
AN AMERICAN OF GERMAN Descent. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Income Tax Rates and the Loan 


IR: The editorial notes of The New Republic of May 
22nd contain the following sentence: 


“They (tax-exempt bonds) yield so little that not 
even the income taxpayer who is subject to the highest 
rates can afford to exchange 6 per cent investments for 
them, besides their volume is relatively small as com- 
pared with fortunes that will be heavily taxed.” 


May I be permitted to observe that the yield of tax- 


exempt securities at prevailing prices ranges from 3! 


cent to nearly 4% per cent. 
War Revenue bill as it passed the House of Representa- 
tives a taxable 6 per cent investment would yield: 


4.20% on incomes over $100,000 p 


“ 


“ 


‘ 


2 per 


Under the rates fixed in the 


er annum 


3.90% 150,000 
3-54% * ies 200,000 
3.26% “ - 7 250,000 
2.97% a 300,000 
2.690% = > 500.000 
2.40% ** 1,000,000 
2.34% ~“ x ~ 1,500,000 
2.28% “ fs 2,000,000 . 


Or, to put it in another way, the investment in 314 per cent 
Liberty Bonds is thus equivalent to investing in a taxable 
security yielding: 


5.02% in respect of incomes over $100,000 per annum 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


5.38% “ 150,000 
593% “ “ 74 P ** 200,000 " 
6.45% “ “ r o * 250,000 
7.07% 2 7 . ” * 300,000 
7.82% “ : Pe = ws 500,000 
8.75% *% " a ie ** 1,000,000 - 
8.97% * r 7 - * 1,500,000 
9.21% “ ‘% _ = ** 2,000,000 


The investment in, say, New York City Bonds—being tax- 


exempt—at their present yield of 4.20 per cent, would 
represent the following rates of income as compared to in- 
vestments in taxable securities: 


6.02% in respect of incomes over $100,000 per annum 


6.46% ox ™ - - ss 150,000 
7.12% “ “ “ “i ‘“ 200,000 
7.74% “ “ “ “ “ 250,000 
8.48% “ “ = * 300,000 
9.38% “ “ 1 = *  §00,000 “ 
10.50% “ “ r . * 1,000,000 
10.76% - ” we ™ ** 1,500,000 
11.05% “ “ »: a ** 2,000,000 


The ability of corporations to find a ready market for 
their securities is a pre-requisite for the continuance of 
business prosperity or, indeed, of adequate business activity. 
I need not elaborate the effect which the comparison of the 
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‘income yield from tax-exempt securities as against taxable 
securities under an excessively high income tax schedule— 
even if confined to larger incomes—must necessarily have 
upon the eligibility of corporate securities for investment. 
purposes. The conclusion seems unescapable that the re- 
sulting degree of disinclination to invest in such securities 
coupled with the impulse to dispose of existing holdings 
would bring about liquidation, severe shrinkage of values 
and more or less pronounced demoralization in the invest- 
ment market—a condition of things which could not fail 
in a measure to affect adversely the country’s business in 
general, and which could only partially be counteracted 
by government expenditures, however large. 

The volume of tax-exempt securities at present outstand- 
ing, including the new Liberty Loan, is estimated at not 
less than $8,000,000,000. 

I fully agree with you, that to permit “ mushroom for- 
tunes to be built” out of war profits is “sheer fiscal 
stupidity ” and “ socially inexpedient as well.” I believe 
that a considerable excess war profits tax on the English 
model upon a fair and well conceived average basis of earn- 
ings (taking account of the vast difference in the country’s 
industrial plant to-day and before the European war), to- 
gether with a reasonably heavy income tax, would to a great 
extent avoid this, without affecting wages or diminishing 
the enterprise and business activities of the country. 


O. H. Kann. 
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Questions about China 


IR: May I address you a few words concerning a point 

of the American diplomacy in Pekin? To express 
my opinion, I base several private letters from my friends 
at home and the news items of the press recently cabled 
from Pekin. ‘The content of the news seems to verify 
what I learned through individual sources and to be im- 
portant enough to warrant a discussion. 

I understand the American Minister, Dr. Reinsch, has 
been urging the Pekin Government to join the war al- 
though I have no knowledge of the fact whether or not 
he acted independently. Then, instead of approaching the 
government through the ordinary channel, he proceeded 
to deal, directly or indirectly I cannot say, with the mili- 


: tarists; and it has been reported that he even suggested to 


them the idea of revolt against President Li Yuan Hung 
in the event that he refuses to sanction war. This proce- 
a ' dure seems to have been adopted since a recent dispatch 
from Pekin stated that he gave a reception at the Ameri- 
can Legation to the Generals who were called to Pekin to 
* discuss” the question of war with Premier Tuan, head 
of the military autocracy. 

Many questions may arise from this summary of re- 
ports. Space does not permit me to consider them. One 
question, however, seems to deserve a very serious com- 
ment and must be stated. That is: What will be the ef- 


5 
: ‘ fect of the procedure he adopted upon the development of 


democracy.in China? Does it not encourage the military 
autocrats to act at their own will? 

Since the late Yuan Shih Kai became the President of 
China, the road chosen to advance to a republican form 
of government has been dangerous to the life of China it- 
self. That road has been designated as “ the strong man’s 


; road” or the road of force—a force neither moral nor in- 


tellectual, but ignorant and autocratic. Its structure has 
been officialdom; its pavement, the army and navy; its 
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guides, the generals of the imperial “heredity.” It was 
these generals who divided China into South and North 
in loyalty, brought about the Second Revolution, defeated 
the republicans, and supported the ambition and tyrann) 
of Yuan Shih Kai. It is because of their interference with 
the government and politics that no political party and 
hence no political policy can be established for action, 
They are responsible more than any other element of the 
Chinese population for disorder, destruction and_retro- 
gression. ‘They constitute the most dangerous obstacle to 
institute the New Order because whatever the civilians de- 
cide to do can be blocked by them and their rejection or 
approval must be the final. Moreover, to be sure, the 
trouble with them is that they have no education, no train- 
ing, no foresight, no patriotism as, for example, the Prus- 
sian Junkers have. With them there can be no hope for 
construction and creation in China. It is therefore aston- 
ishing to hear that the American Minister, well-informed 
as he is, should rely on them in the war to defend democ- 
racy and to secure peace on earth. It is doubtful whether 
the goal he desires can be realized and it seems to be cer- 
tain that the military parties (in name there is none but 
in fact there are at least two) will usurp more and more 
powers and bring further ruins unto the Chinese people. 

Whether China should join the Allies is.a debatable 
question. Personally, I have been favoring positive actions 
since the August of 1914. In any event it is far better to 
deal with the Chinese civilians, and now in view of the 
interdependence of nations, it is advisable to urge the 
Pekin government to send a commission immediately to 
this Republic, the leader of the democratic forces versus 
the autocratic. I hope the American diplomacy in Pekin 
will not be so “ radical” as to contradict the American 
policy. 


June 9, 1017 


H. H. Lt. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Don’t Forget Education 


IR: The present very marked disorganization of col- 

lege classes throughout the country has been accom 
panied by a very great falling off in the attendance in pub- 
lic and private schools. It seems timely to suggest that 
unless the organization of secondary education is main- 
tained to an appreciable extent and the integrity of its 
courses preserved, there wili be in a very few years a ver) 
serious shortage of men and women qualified to do the 
work which circumstances will force upon the nation. 
Well equipped doctors, engineers of all kinds, chemists, 
food experts and men and women trained in all the pro- 
ductive arts will be imperatively demanded here and else- 
where. Lack of preparation and immaturity will be a 
fatal drawback in meeting the exigencies of the near 
future. Too serious an inroad on the source of suppl) 
must not be made at this time. Too many disorganizing 
influences must not be allowed to work at one time on the 
schools. More rather than less serious attention must be 
given just now to secondary education, and school courses 
must be so shaped as to make for the highest industrial 
productiveness. The laboratory equipment of the Ameri- 
can high schools alone affords splendid opportunities for 
work in this direction. The American high schools are a 
factor to reckon with. No stone should be left unturned to 
make this resource of national power effective. 

Vincent B. Brecur. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Books and Things 


OW does the Oxford University Press contrive to 

sell such well made books at such low prices? Here 
comes, for instance, from its American Branch, 35 West 
32d Street, New York, Number 213 in the World’s Clas- 
sics. For forty-five cents you can buy this bit of sound 
workmanship and put it in your pocket, well printed by 
the Clarks of Edinburgh, and pleasantly bound in dark 
green cloth. Is there any other series, except Mr. Dent's 
Temple Classics, that contains books so agreeable and so 
cheap? 

Number 213 is a translation of Nekrassov’s famous 
poem, Who Can Be Happy and Free in Russia? Famous, 
I mean, in Russia itself, for in the United States I suppose 
Nekrassov has been as good as unknown except to the few 
who have come across the German translation, Wer Lebt 
Gliicklich in Russland, published some thirty odd years 
ago in Reclam’s Universal-Bibliothek, and to the few who 
can read Russian. Many of us must have heard Nekrassov’s 
name—isn’t there something about him in Mr. Maurice 
Baring’s attractive little book on Russian Literature in 
the Home University Library ?—but to most of us he was 
only a name. 

Well, no one is likely to forget Nekrassov who reads 
Juliet M. Soskice’s translation, the first into English, of 
Who Can Be Happy and Free in Russia? By way of intro- 
duction David Soskice tells us something of Nekrassov’s 
life. His father was a Russian officer, and his mother the 
daughter of a rich Polish aristocrat. Soon after the poet’s 
birth in 1821 his father left the army, and went to live on 
his estate in the Yaroslav province, on the banks of the 
Volga. On long drives about the countryside with his 
father, who had become chief of the district police, 
Nekrassov learned as a boy to know the peasants and their 
sufferings. At seventeen he went to Petrograd, where he 
had to shift for himself, having quarrelled with his father, 
and learned to know poverty. “ For three years,” he has 
said, “ I was hungry all day and every day. It was not only 
that I ate bad food and not enough of that, but some days 
I did not eat at all.” Later in life he was able to buy a 
literary review, Sovremenik, which “was a stupendous 
success,” Dr. Soskice says, “and brought him great fame 
and wealth.” But his knowledge of the peasants remained 
fresh in his memory to the last, and he did not forget what 
poverty had taught him. 

Near the end of his life Nekrassov wrote Who Can Be 
Happy in Russia? “There are few literate persons in 
Russia,” Dr. Soskice tells us, “who do not know whole 
pages of this poem by heart. It will live as long as Rus- 
sian literature exists; and its artistic value as an instrument 
for the depiction of Russian nature and the soul of the 
Russian people can be compared only with that of the 
great epics of Homer with regard to the legendary life 
of ancient Greece.” It is the saving grace of these 
inevitable comparisons that they are not really inevitable. 
Most readers, I imagine, will enjoy the poem more if they 
do not ask whether it is an epic, but let it make its own 
impression. 


Nekrassov’s plan is quite simple. A few peasants from 


different villages, meeting one day on a highroad, and 
falling into a dispute as to who can be happy in Russia, 
set off together wandering on foot, resolved not to see 
their wives and children again, or the old people, until 
they get an answer to their question. What they see and 
what they hear are the same thing—a series of pictures, 
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pictures of Russian landscape and peasant life, and of 
strange Russian hearts. 

Down the Volga, when the mowers are at work in the 
high grass on its banks, comes a landowner, a pomyeshchick, 
with his sons, daughters-in-law, grandchildren, a wet- 
nurse, a dry nurse, and servants—two boatloads of them, 
besides a boatload of musicians. A table is laid for him 
near the river, and he has luncheon, with music and red 
foreign wines, and gives vodka to the mowers, while his 
servants wave branches over him to keep the flies away. 
The pomyeshchick is very old, and as lean as a hare in 
winter, he has long white moustaches and wears a high- 
crowned white and red cap. He falls into sadden rages, 
as when he pokes into a haystack, finds the hay damp, and 
orders the hay spread on the ground. The visiting peasants 
touch it—it is dry as tinder. Why, they ask the mowers, 
do you obey such an order from a foolish old man? Why 
do you take any orders from him, now that the serfs have 
been set free? Then the story comes out. The old man 
is quite mad. The hay is not his at all, it belongs to the 
Commune, but he does not know this. Nobody has been 
able to convince him that his serfs have been freed, that 
his power is gone. So his sons, by kind words and gifts, 
have persuaded the peasants who used to be his serfs to 
humor the old man whose end is so near, to endure a little 
longer his tyranny and his outbursts. In the picture of this 
exceptional survival we see the absolute capricious power 
that once existed <il over Russia. 

A woman finds a crowd about her eight-year-old-boy, 
Fedotka. He is a shepherd, and they are going to beat 
him because he gave a lamb to the she-wolf. He tells his 
mother what happened. When he was alone with his 
flock the wolf attacked it and carried off the lamb. He 
followed her by the traces of blood left by her low- 
hanging breasts, beat her and took the lamb away, quite 
The she-wolf herself was scarce living. 

She gnashed with her teeth 
And her breathing was heavy; 
And two streams of blood ran 
From under her body. 
Her ribs could be counted, 
Her head was hung down, 
But her eyes, little mother, 
Looked straight into mine 
Then she groaned of a sudden, 
She groaned, and it sounded 
As if she were crying. 
I threw her the lamb. 
His mother tells him to run home and not to look back. 
She endures the beating they had meant to give her boy, 
but the censor did not pass that part of his story. 

Misery, however, is by no means all of Nekrassov’s poem. 
These peasants, although capable of burying a German alive, 
are both cruel and kind and curiously gentle. They smile 
at the traveler whom they stop on the road, and who calls 
them brigands; they smile and ask him, “ How can we be 
brigands?” We see these peasants when they are gay, and 
drinking and dancing and singing folk-songs. We see 
the parish priest whose horse is “like a barrel, his bees 
are all swollen and booming like church-bells.”” We see a 
family in a cottage listening while the pilgrim tells them 
a story, the children keeping awake late on their sleeping- 
planks, lying on their stomachs “ like snug little seals upon 
Archangel ice-blocks.” But no extracts can give me more 
than a hazy notion of the freshness and abundance of Nek- 
rassov’s pictures of Russian life. The poor verse of the 
translation cannot spoil them. P. L. 
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Mortmain 


His Family, by Ernest Poole. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 


T is not simply as a narrator that Mr. Poole tells this 
story of a family. It is also as the high exponent of 
what phrenologists call the philoprogenitive bump. An 
explicit text is one of the most difficult things to handle 
in a novel, chiefly because a novel is supposed to suggest 
life and life is not arranged according to any explicit text, 
but Mr. Poole reveals a text at the beginning of this novel 
and recurs to it over and over again. Considering the 
skill of the author not only as a terse and effective re- 
porter but also as a dramatizer, the result is too good not 
to be altogether deplorable. If it were less good it could 
be ignored. 

The family is so fixed an institution and ideas about it 
are so stagnant, any fresh view of it is a boon. When 
you think that the only dishonesty which John Morley 
could bring himself to sanction in his essay on compro- 
mise was dishonesty to one’s mother—never hinting or per- 
haps even suspecting that there must be something wrong 
with the institution of the family if it could go beyond 
the church and the state in requiring hothouse censorial 
protection—you realize the dead weight of convention in 
this respect. Ibsen brought some relief. The Way of 
All Flesh, Mr. Gosse’s Father and Son, in a minor de- 
gree Ann Veronica, managed to set the family in a new 
light, while Freud’s formulation of the Oedipus complex 
and the Electra complex has gone a great distance in show- 
ing the immense need of revising the helpless bourgeois 
acceptances of our inherited domestic tepee. But there 
is nothing of the boon of fresh perception along these lines 
in Mr. Poole’s new novel. Mr. Poole reveals an intense 
bourgeois respectability. He takes the eminent institution 
of the family with an almost unbelievable deference. 
There is for him no escapable hardship in the many hard- 
ships which his narrative takes account of. There is, on 
the other hand, a quite recondite romance in the words of 
the dying wife, the text of his novel: “ And when you 
come after me, my dear, oh, how hungry I shall be for 
all you will tell me. For you will live on in our children’s 
lives.” 

This business of a healthy. man living on in his chil- 
dren’s lives is the business that His Family illustrates. 
Roger Gale is a widower with three daughters of marry- 
ing age—and he is an inarticulate New England widower! 
Luckily for our nerves, he does not select a rock-ribbed 
New Hampshire farm as the scene of sustained inarticu- 
lation. He has the kindness to appear in rugged middle- 
age as a bluff substantial householder in New York City. 
The swarming life of twentieth-century New York in- 
undates his home enough to keep it from the stagnancy 
suitable to its tradition. It is the home, all the same, of 
a father ill at ease with those whom he loves and by 
whom he is beloved. The emphasis of the story is the 
continuity of this family, with the author striving to be 
modernistic by showing how one of the daughters com- 
bines maternity with her career. 

If Mr. Poole were primarily an artist, writing a novel 
for the sake of giving such emotion as a work of art can 
convey, his insistence would not be nearly so great on his 
specific idea of the family. But the thing that seems to 
lead Mr. Poole to write a novel is the same thing that 
led Zola to write novels—the desire to illustrate a large 
group-idea by the processes of fiction. It is really the 
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way of the scientist as against the way of the artist, in- 
volving as it does the need to prove something by the or- 
dinary experiences of mankind. The artist does not look 
to these experiences to prove anything—he is content if 
he can make them give you an emotion. The scientist, on 
the contrary, has an intellectual interest in them. He 
wants the experiences which he selects to give you an idea. 
For that reason, if it is at all possible, he selects typical 
experiences and fastens them on to typical people, and he 
is much less interested in the people’s own attitude toward 
themselves than in their subordination to the theory. The 
result, as Zola and Brieux have shown repeatedly, is to 
demonstrate a theory with amazing forcefulness, but to 
deaden one’s belief in the creatures represented. And this, 
despite Mr. Poole’s faculty for dynamic incident and keen 
description, is the main effect of His Family. There is 
hardly a page on which some one does not have an appro- 
priate emotion. “ With a grim smile on his heavy visage, 
Roger stared out of his window. Slowly the smile faded, 
a wistful look came on his face. ‘ Who'll take my busi- 
ness when I’m gone?’ If his small son had only lived, 
with what new zest and vigor it might have been made 
to grow and expand. If only his son had been here by 
his side. . . .” Do men in the newspaper-clipping 
business really behave in this fashion? One feels that it 
is Mr. Poole who is managing that grim smile and wist- 
ful look in obedience to his own abstraction. 

Most didactic novels are dull. His Family is not dull. 
Barring its conventional attitude toward the family as 
an institution and barring the subordination of its char- 
acters to that conventional attitude, it has movement and 
color and grace and many illuminating glimpses of char- 
acter. One of the safest guesses in the world is that par- 
ents are inarticulate with their children, and Mr. Poole 
has convinced us of Roger Gale sufficiently to make his 
inarticulation real. The daughter who lives with him, 
Deborah, is a New York City teacher with radical ideas, 
and the groping embarrassed sympathy between these two 
is clearly imagined. The difficulties created by Edith, 
eldest daughter, with a brood of five children, and Laura, 
youngest daughter, with no children and no intention of 
having any, are also admirably conceived. The invention 
is realistic where so many novelists fail to make it real- 
istic—as, for instance, in the case of the friction caused 
by Edith’s savage exactingness in regard to her children’s 
dentist bills and private schooling, and her hardness in 
kicking out the dependent Johnny because he might infect 
her own precious brood. The character of Bruce, the 
speedy New Yorker, is another example of Mr. Poole’s 
essay at portraiture that is free from any taint of pur- 
pose. It is only where traditional picturesqueness is intro- 
duced, as in the case of Roger Gale’s collection of “ strange 
old glittering rings,” or where conventional psychology is 
employed, as in the whole portrayal of Laura, the world- 
ling, or where descriptive reporting is substituted for per- 
sonal impressions, as in the account of Deborah’s school, 
that Mr. Poole’s artistic deticiency is glaring. The ten- 
derness that he shows about the New Hampshire farm, 
the death of Bruce, the maternal crisis of Deborah, are 
recompense for such deficiencies. 

But there is no ultimate recompense for the solemn 
theme that runs through His Family. Beginning with its 
pernicious enunciation on page 6, it comes back on pages 
18, 25, 45, 85, 95, 118, 123, 149, 161, 196, 236, 268, 
286, and heaven knows in how many other places—the 
theme that people live on in their children’s lives. “ ‘I 
moulded you, my little son. And as I have been to you, 
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so you will be to your children. In their lives, too, we 
shall be there—silent and invisible, the dim strong figures 
of the past. For this is the power of families, this is the 
mystery of birth’” (p. 123). “A wistful look crept over 
his face. ‘In their lives too we shall be there, the dim 
strong figures of the past’” (p. 196). “If you marry 
Baird, I see you both go on together in your work, while 
in-your home you struggle through the troubles, tangles, 
joys and griefs which most of us mortals know so well! 
I see you in a world of children, but with children, too, 
of your own—to keep your spirit always young! Living 
on in your children’s lives!” (p. 268). There is some- 
thing in it, naturally, but not as Mr. Poole presents it. 
The maternalism of Deborah is clearly his comment on 
the feministic problem. It is a comment all too firmly 
based on a conventional view of the family, failing to con- 
sider that in the end “ family pride must be denied and 


mortified.” 
F. H. 


The Wise Fool 


Russia in 1916, by Stephen Graham. New York: Th 


Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


OLITICAL wisdom is hardly to be expected of Stephen 
Graham. Had an early convert of Paul’s visited Rome 
he would not, in all probability, have given any illuminating 
criticism of the imperial policies of Tiberius. The political 
cliques at the capital would have seemed trivial and cheap. 
In all Stephen Graham’s writings there is something of this 
freshness and naiveté of the early Christian. “ Give unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s °—he has made this a 
kind of permanent background to his thinking, with no 
little impatience and rasping at those who do not feel the 
relative unimportance of Caesar and all his works. Of 
course this is an alien and disturbing accent in an age so 
preoccupied with political alarums and excursions, and 
naturally enough Mr. Graham’s almost contemptuous de- 
tachment has brought upon him the epithet of sentimen- 
talist. Gorky, for instance, cannot restrain his indignation 
at Mr. Graham’s earlier book, The Way of Martha and 
the Way of Mary. Gorky says he can see the English 
capitalist rubbing his hands with glee at the anticipated 
exploitation of the impractical and gullible Russian peasant 
whom Mr. Graham describes with such delight. But this is 
silly. Mr. Graham does believe in Holy Russia or, if you 
like, in the genuine and moving Christian reality behind that 
myth; he does hate the soulless commercialism of Man- 
chester as much as he hates the upstart bourgeois capitalists 
of the new industrialized Russia. He does feel the glamour 
of Russia, and he does pierce through with quick sympathy 
to that quality in it most akin to the dreaming unworldliness 
of the east. To carry home to England the message of the 
beauty of that religious background he considers a first- 
rate task in spiritual interpretation. Certainly no one else 
has performed it with such insight and grace, with such 
suppleness and color. “It is something of a paradox,” 
writes Mr. Graham, “that the bright spirits of Russia 
should hate the melancholy vistas of Tambof and Kaluga 
and that the bright spirits of England should hate the gloom 
of Newcastle and Leeds, that one should look with love 
from England to the wandering pilgrims of Tambof and the 
other should sigh for the clamour of wheels where ‘man 
at least is master.’ ” 
Yet it is a paradox which Mr. Graham himself has little 
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i,ussia were merely so-and-so, he 


coming revolution. If 
says somewhat peevishly in one passage, if she were merely 
Azef, Miliukof, Kerensky and Count Benckendorf, “ how 
little interest she would have for us!” That has an ex- 
ceedingly curious ring nowadays when the names of Miliu- 
kof and Kerensky have become the symbols of new Russia's 
aspirations in the most distant towns of the earth, when the 
picture of the Czar as the passionate anti-German, which 
Mr. Graham’s pen makes him, seems almost a wilful carica- 
ture. Nevertheless one must have very dull perceptions to 
lay stress on Mr. Graham's blunders in political judgment 
or on his bad prophecies. Unquestionably he will survey 
the new era in Russia with considerable misgivings, but to 
identify him for that with the conventional interested reac- 
tionary is to go wide of the mark. One can easily fancy how 
a French author of the early nineteenth century, enamored 
of the traditions of gentility and wit and capricious irre- 
sponsibility of Versailles, might have been angered at the 
impertinence of the sansculottes who threatened the collapse 
of that delicate and artificial fabric. The Republic of 
Russia! Mr. Graham has no particular love of poverty 
and suffering for themselves, he does not worship the cruel 
rigors of an autocratic régime, yet the word “ republic ” 
may well make him shiver. He has visited this republic 
of ours and he knows the democracies of England and 
France, and he honestly does not like them. His only 
deeper anger is at the system and science and order and 
cleanliness of Germany. Russia still keeps for him a real 
spiritual beauty. But a democratized, industrial and com- 
mercially prosperous Russia may mean the inevitable evap- 
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oration of that mysticism and romance which it has been 
Mr. Graham's chief task to make vivid. 

This political indifferentism does not in other respects 
vitiate Mr. Graham’s observations. Russia in 1916 is a 
slight book made hastily from some travel notes at the 
urgent request of those of Mr. Graham’s readers who had 
come to assess at its deservedly high value his alert and 
sensitive intelligence. Discount the politics and the war 
prophecies, and much that is genuinely revelatory and illum- 
inating does emerge. Mr. Graham can show what a Russia 
without vodka, beer or wine is like, contrasted with the old 
Russia. He can picture the new economic conditions intro- 
duced by the depreciation of the ruble. Characteristically, 
he has discovered the “ porazhentsi,” the people who believe 
in defeat, although Brusiloff’s victories of the spring of 
1916 rather shook their gloomy faith. His picture of the 
mood in which Russia accepts the war will endure. It is 
summed up, according to Mr. Graham, in the lines of the 
poet Khomiakoff. ‘ Podvig” is not translated because of 
its fringe of religious and emotional meanings. Perhaps the 
nearest English word is “ trial —it means any act of faith 
or renunciation or sacrifice. 


The podvig is in battle; 

The podvig is in struggle: 

The highest podvig is in patience, 
Love and prayer. 


Even at the risk of displeasing the western political radicals 
Mr. Graham should not be frightened from his attempts 
to convey to us the religious background of Russia. He can 
bring out the shadows and spiritual chiaroscuro of the 
thrilling panorama of revolution. 


H. S$. 


What We Must Do 


Mobilizing America, by Arthur Bullard. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $.50. 


N this war the old aphorism that nations never learn from 

each other seems but a stale generalization from the for- 
gotten era of nationalistic isolation. Present-day states are 
forced to learn from one another, not through any per- 
suasive cogency in the idea itself or any growth of regl 
international wisdom but through the sheer compulsion of 
economic factors. The egotism of even the proudest of 
states has been thoroughly humbled by the war’s brutal 
revelation of the network of international trade and good- 
will upon which not only its political stability but its very 
life depend. The ancient self-sufficient arrogance of states 
was a sort of off-shoot of the ancient ability of scattered 
agricultural communities to be self-supporting. Now it is 
gone. Federalism on a supernational scale is imperative in 
some form or other. Only China, America and Russia 
could build a wall about themselves and defy the rest of the 
world to starve them—and none of those nations desire 
that provincialism. A decent international organization 
may emerge: from this war, if not because of the attractive- 
ness of an ideal, then because of the demands of industry. 
The Allies, just as the Central Powers, have learned the 
military value of economic codperation—at a high cost, per- 
haps, yet they have learned it. Mr. Bullard points out in 
his admirable monograph how we can avoid their mistakes. 

Naturally his conclusions are for the most part deduced 
from the blunders of England in the first fifteen months, 
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because England in her easy optimism and her total lack 
of effective industrial organization offers the most salutary 
lesson to us. One fallacy in particular he urges us to avoid, 
the “short war” fallacy. Even France made that initial 
mistake. We can hope and work diplomatically for an 
early peace as much as we desire, but we may pay a shock- 
ing price in blood and capital if we fail to organize our 
resources and men in terms of a late peace. The evils oi 
the volunteer system, at all events, are definitely exorcised 
by our promptness in adopting conscription. There is 
small chance now of our enlisting skilled engineers as ordi- 
nary privates and then hastily recalling them when the 
technical shortage is discovered. We have set about put- 
ting our industrial house in order with a celerity that must 
be disheartening to the German Foreign Office, if the mem- 
bers of that home of illusions ever look beyond the end of 
Wilhelmstrasse. There is little chance, either, of our mak- 
ing the traditional error about the censorship. Mr. Bullard 
contends that the jest that the censorship in England kept 
knowledge about the army from everybody except the Ger- 
mans was something more than wit. It was not many 
months before the various general staffs had so completely 
forgotten their penchant for secrecy that journalists were 
deliberately imported. Publicity was recognized as even 
more important than a local military success. For without 
the interest and enthusiasm of those “ back home ” a modern 
nation cannot wage war a year; and unlike the old days 
of romance and heroic jousts trench warfare is only com- 
parable to a giant industry. It is as difficult to make dra- 
matic as the building of the Panama Canal, and ten times 
as important. Nor does Mr. Bullard neglect to emphasize 
the value of “ mere” civilian criticism. In fact, even the 
minds of the militarists have undergone a curious change 
in this respect, that is, the minds of ail the militarists ex- 
cept those in our own country. In Europe generals and 
chiefs of staff actually welcome suggestions from intelligent 
laymen. They have learned to be humble about narrow 
military strategy. War has become a bigger codperative ad- 
venture than it seemed to them in the chess problem days 
of the military academy. 

On the question of the relations between capital and 
labor during wartime Mr. Bullard puts all his emphasis 
on the word temporary. Labor unions will voluntaril) 
waive their right to strike, even their hard-won standards 
of short hours, provided they can be persuaded that so 
doing is but an emergency war measure. The patriotism 
of the worker is almost disconcerting in its fervor—so long 
as he feels that his patriotism is being used and not exploited 
for private profit. The selfish and corrupt capitalist of 
socialistic imagining, he, too, will submit in the quietest 
fashion to high income taxation and excess profit sharing 
provided he does not suspect confiscation. Either suspicion 
is fatal, the suspicion that wartime measures are only a 
cloak for a secret attack on the rights and privileges of 
labor or the suspicion that wartime measures are but pre- 
liminary steps to a permanent state socialism. It is the 
function of the government promptly and effectively to 
allay both suspicions. Individual industrial plants, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bullard, so long as they come up to the mark in 
labor standards and in productivity should be let alone. 
When they do fail, however, the government should show 
no hesitation about taking over the entire plant. 

It will be seen that Mr. Bullard is not concerned witli 
problems of permanent industrial betterment. He does not 
even discuss our justification for entering the war. He 
accepts the fact, and tries to outline a pragmatic program 
of effective action. It is a successful performance, a 
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genuine inspiration to the ordinary citizen bewildered by 
the chaos of our strength but eager for order and for some 
lifting of his own sense of impotence. One can only hope 
that the sanity and helpfulness of Mr. Bullard’s fertile 
suggestions will not be lost in the maze of Washington 


oficialdom. H. S. 


Selling to South America 


Exporting to Latin-America, by Ernst B. Filsinger. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.00. 


T is a peculiarity of the widening United States—one 

may not, in this relation, say “ American ”—vision in 
trade, that although our commerce with all Latin-America 
is but one-eighth of our total foreign trade, it constitutes 
about ninety per cent of the public discussion and imagina- 
tion. The sentimental solidarity of the Western Hemi- 
sphere is apparent in the instinctive turning of the Ameri- 
can business man, hitherto devoted to the home market, to 
Latin-American opportunities. One hears less of Canada, 
although seven million Canadians normally buy more from 
the United States than the eighty million residents of the 
twenty republics to the south. It is not strange that in 
using Exporting to Latin-America as the title of his almost 
encyclopaedic compendium of practical selling information, 
Mr. Ernst B. Filsinger makes a shrewd appeal, although 
the hints, carefully indexed and grouped in 565 pages, 
apply, in many instances, to business in other markets, as it 
is an axiom that sound business principles are the same 
abroad as at home, their practice differing according to 
environment. 

The writer’s authority appears to have been derived 
from the experience of manufacturing shoes for both do- 
mestic and Latin-American markets. His point of view is 
that of the smaller manufacturer desirous of selling overseas 
such portion of his production as will serve as a balance 
wheel against recurring periods of domestic depression. As 
the National Foreign Trade Council constantly urges, the 
future welfare of American foreign trade largely depends 
upon a constantly increasing number of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of moderate size benefiting by this 
opportunity and a wider dispersion of the benefits of export 
trade. The book bears evidence of prolonged study and 
careful sifting of governmental reports and public dis- 
cussion of foreign trade problems, balanced by personal 
experience and judgment. Manufacturers and merchants 
anxious to discover and improve foreign trade opportunities 
will find of particular interest the chapters on Latin- 
American Correspondence, Banking Documents, Credits, 
Catalogues and Quotations, Parcel Post and Mail Order 
Business, but the subjects covered extend to practically all 
the questions that business men are compelled to ask in 
advertising new lines. 
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Nathan Hale to a Friend 


at Verdun 
Friendly Sir: 

This is the first opportunity I have had of acknowl- 
edging your request for News from Home. By 
good fortune I am in Receipt of your Letter in New 
Haven & therefore am able to give you a late Ac- 
count of Doings at your Alma Mater. 

You would be diverted to observe the Faculty 
Platoon at drill upon the Campus. I saw your 
Friend, Charles Seymour, in it yesterday. Everyone 
here is speaking of his Book! & it will give you 
pleasure to know that it contains just the sound 
Reason, good Sense, and lack of Prejudice that we 
relish’d in that Discourse in your Room, when he 
enumerated the diplomatic Events that led up to 
the War. 

Wherever one betakes him now, the Conversation 
turns either upon Munitions or Food. Being on 
Furlough, I take more interest in the latter. Every- 
one is sensible of the fact that Famine is to be met 
by the careful Preservation & Storage of Food to 
outlast the Year, & by prudent Selection of Diet. 
Knowing little of Food beyond what pleases my 
Palate, I was greatly embarrassed to find myself on 
a Food Committee. To conceal my Ignorance, I 
have been reading diligently. Concerning the Pre- 
servation of Foods I have gathered profitable Items 
from Professor Mendel’s Book,? while I have acquir’d 
most encouraging Knowledge of Nourishment in in- 
expensive Rations from a Volume in which my 
Friend, Richard Cabot, has assured me is contained 
“all that is really known about Diet.”* Irving 
Fisher’s “Diet and Endurance” * is likewise a useful 
Pamphlet. (You will be pleased to know that he is 
still waging his fight against Alcohol.) 

Give my Comp’ts to our English Lieutenant. Tell 
him that I am sending him a Book by the Post which 
will inform him of all I didn’t know about our Navy 
when he ask’d me regarding it.’ By the bye, if you 
don’t know more of the Navy than I did or than 
most People here at Home, I counsel you to peruse 
it too. 

I ask your Pardon for writing you a Letter so full 
of the Fittings for War & in atonement I am sending 
you a Volume that has just the Charms in which my 
Epistle is deficient. In the first place, it is written 
by a Lady (a very well-born and clever one); sec- 
ondly, it is brief and diverting; and thirdly, it has 
not so much as a remote connection with the War.* 

I remain with Esteem 
Yr Sincere Friend & Hble Svt. 
N. Hale. 


1 THE DIPLOMATIC BACKGROUND OF THE WAR, 
1870-1914. By Charles Seymour. (Fourth Printing.) 
$2.00 net. 

*CHANGES IN THE FOOD SUPPLY AND THEIR 
RELATION TO NUTRITION. By Lafayette B. 
Mendel. 50 cents net. 

*THE FUNDAMENTAL BASIS OF NUTRITION. By 
Graham Lusk. (Fourth Printing.) 50 cents net. 

‘THE EFFECT OF DIET ON ENDURANCE. By Irving 
Fisher. 50 cents net. 

*OUR MANY-SIDED NAVY. By Robert W. Neeser. 41 
illustrations. $2.50 net. 

*A JOURNEY TO OHIO IN 1810. As Recorded in the 
scan» of Margaret Van Horn Dwight. Edited, with an 
ntroduction, by Max Farrand. (Third Printing.) $1.00 
net. 
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A millionaire in seven different businesses! 
This is the remarkable record of Hon.William A. 
Clark, who began life as a poor country boy. 

He has made huge fortunes in seven distinct 
fields—mining, finance, sugar, coffee, manufac- 
turing, cattle-raising and railroading. 

What enabled Senator Clark to master seven 
complex businesses? 

Most men struggle a life-time and only half 
succeed in one of them. Yet Senator Clark had 
no magic formula for success. The reason he 
succeeded so wonderfully was this: He knew 
business fundamentals. And he knew business 
fundamentals because he studied them. 


He went to school again 

All his life Senator Clark had been a student. His friends 
called him “the man who wants to know.” 

But the turning point in his career was when at thirty 
he suddenly left his business in the West and came East to 
go to college. At thirty Senator Clark saw that if he wanted 
to be a really big figure in the world’s affairs he must have 
something more than his courage, energy and natural 
shrewdness. That was an understanding of the science 
of business. 

All successful men must master the principles of busi- 
ness. Once they have mastered them, they go forward 
rapidly. Men who have not mastered them remain half- 
way successes, the rut-runners of business. 


The knowledge that carries men thru 

It is this broad grasp of the fundamentals of business 
that the Alexander Hamilton Institute is now giving to 
more than 50,000 business men. 

The Institute collects, classifies, and transmits to you 
thru the Modern Business Course and Service the best 
thought and practice in modern business. It gives you a 
thoro and sound training in the fundamental principles un- 
derlying all departments of business. 


Advisory Council 

Business and educational authority of the highest stand- 
ing is represented in the Advisory Council of the Institute. 
This Advisory Council consists of Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank of New York; Judge 
Elbert H. Gary, Head of the U. S. Steel Corporation; John 
Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; Joseph French John- 
son, Dean of the New York University School of Commerce, 
and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and economist. 


**Forging Ahead in Business’’ 

A careful reading of the 135-page book, “‘Forging Ahead 
in Business,” will show you how to prepare for the in- 
creasing number of business opportunities during the next, 
few years. Every man with either a business or a career 
to guide to bigger, surer success,”*should read this book.} 
Simply fill out and send the coupon below. ; 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
744 Astor Place New York, N. . - 


Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business’’— FREE 
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VEBLEN’S NEW BOOK 


An Inquiry Into 


THE NATURE 
of PEACE 


And the Terms of Its Perpetuation 


By THORSTEIN VEBLEN 
Author of “The Theory of the Leisure'Class” 


“The most momentous work in English on the 
encompassment of peace.""—The New Republic 


$2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK 











Its Silence Speaks for 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES Co. 


SFWELCLO 


SILENT CLOSET 


In homes of refinement the finer sensibilities of 
the guest is always considered. The noisy flushing 
of the toilet is one of the chief offenders against 
good taste. 

The Si-wel-clo never offends. It operates so quietly 
that no noise is heard outside the bathroom. Fur- 
ther, its construction includes all the best features 
of sanitation. 


Booklet P-17 “Bathrooms of Character” describes and 
illustrates the Si-wel-clo and other fixtures in detail. 
Write for it. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fictures 
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Condensed Aluminum 
Portable 


11 Pounds 
FULL CAPACITY: UNLIMITED WIDTH OF PAPER 


MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


Many Typewriters in one 





Will do everything other 
typewriters will do and 
many things no other 
typewriter can do. 





Two sets of type always on the machine—Just Turn the 
Knob, presto—one or the other 


rrcompan ALL TYPE STYLES 


ABLE for Bus- 
mee mzece ALL Languages 
People, Social All g . 

ence, Private Cclences 


Sogzecerien especially represented 
ifegsists in one MULTIPLEX 
cians, Engi- 

neers. Change Type in a Second 


BNQUIRE WHY THIS PREFERENCE SHOULD BE 
Easy Monthly payments. Factory Rebuilt Machines 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

















550 East 69th Street, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 











Guess I'd better Same ¢ Books. 
Guess I"! write the “* elps Dept.,"* 
SOUTHERN CTPRESS MFRS. a 
1255 Hibernia Bank 

1055 Heed National Bank iy At 








Horace Mann School 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Broadway at 120th Street, New York City. 
Henry Carr Pearson, Principal. 


A day school whose complete equipment penis its peradon D to obtain 
Coll Domestic 





816 W. 72nd Street, at Ri id 
The Scudder School Drive, stastoshine the -—— 
wool ‘eatively menting provtomne of Day and boarding, Sum T, adie, Pres. A modern 


me of today Prep 7. Secretarial 
ete. Red Cross and other p included. @ — swimming teams 


Addrene REGISTRAR. N. R. , Seudder. 




















250 acres of woodland, healthful surroundings ; perfect sanitation ; 
all forms of land and water sports; best of food; farming, construc- 
tion work and photography ; foreign language conversation ; intimate 
companionship with camp councilors—these are some of the features 
that will make your boy's vacation a glorious one at 


CAMP GREYLOCK 


on Centre Lake, in the Heart “a Berkshires. Prospectus on request 
Principal, Public Schools, N. ¥. City, 1107 Forest Ave., New York 
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he You Taking Channa? 


You can’t afford to do it these days. 
Babson Service will keep you reliably in- 
formed on what’s happening to the invest- 
ment market—and give you a look ahead. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending on rumors or 
luck. Recognize that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite policy based on 

fundamental statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department P-48 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Compiling Bldg. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 
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UNSURPASSED 


Mineral Water 





A Look Backward —A Close-Up View of the 
Present—And a Vision of the Future 


“Story of the Automobile” 


By H. L. BARBER 


Economist and Financial Writer, Author 
**“Making Money Make Money,” etc. 


Everyone who manufactures, buys, sells, invents, in- 
vests, professional and salaried people, car owners, read 
this story of invention, early struggles, rapid develop- 
ment, salesmanship of the highest type—the fortunes 
that have been made and are to be made in the automo- 
bile industry. Contains chapter by EDWARD G. 
WESTLAKE, foremost writer on automobile topics, 
another chapter by BUSINESS BOURSE, New York 
—interesting from start to finish. 


Get This 250 pages, illustrated with Charts and Compara- 
Book tive Tables, lists all makes of cars and prices, 

bound in Cloth, stamped in Gold, 8vo, $1.50 at all 
leading booksellers, trade supplied by A. C. McClurg & Co., 


Chicago; Baker & Taylor Co., New York, and other leading 
wholesalers. Ask your bookseller, or mailed direct upon re- 
ceipt of $1.50. 

A. J. MUNSON & CO., Publishers 
Dept. C-24 20 W. Jackson Bivd. CHICAGO 
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BE PREPARED 


“J AM about to leave the city for a camp in the Maine 
woods, and consequently must subscribe for The 
New Republic. I am sorry, for it will mean the loss o} 
that exquisite sense of getting my money's worth many 
times over which I experience when I pay for each num- 
ber as 1t appears.” —W.C. 





Soon you too will be going away to moun- 
tain, country or sea-side. There will be . 
no newsstand at the corner, so, in order 


to avoid any inconvenience or uncertainty 
in securing The New Republic, we suggest 


A SUMMER SUBSCRIPTION 
for June, July, August and September 
FOUR MONTHS for ONE DOLLAR 
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I enclose One Dollar for a special Summer Subscription for 
The New Republic. 
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Old methods were wasteful—so they 
had to make way for new 


Men can no longer afford to More power—smoother power 
sow wheat by hand—nor burn —and the saving of gasoline! 


ood gasoline in wasteful motors. ; 
6 ; : The time had come for a more 
Those inventions have served economical motor—and the Twin- 


the world best which haveenabled iy met the need. 


it to do more work with less ex- , 

penditure of time, energy, money. And a three-fold production, to 
h Stata satisfy the greater demand, was 

Because t eTwin-sixmotorgets 4... immediate result. 

more miles out of every gallon of 

gasoline—performs an important There are twenty and more 

service at less cost—ithastakenits body styles to select from— all 

place in the ranks of those notable with that matchless splendor of 

inventions which really set new finish which helps to give the 

standards inhumanadvancement. Packard its marked distinction. 





Ask the man who owns one 
Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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